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Agriculture 1s the most Healthy and Honorable, as it is the most Natural and Useful pursmt of Man. 
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AGRICULT@RAL SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


Ir any one had doubts as to the fact whether agri- 
culture was advancing in the United States or not, 
they would soon be removed by attending a few such 
tural exhibitions as have been recently witnessed at 
at Atlanta in Georgia, Cincinnati, Albany, Baltimore, 
in Michigan, Massachusetts, and other States. — 
County Societies have everywhere evinced the spirit 
of progress and improvement. The number of farm- 
ers in attendance has been large beyond all prece- 
dent, and the receipts from the free contributions of 
the public, such as to impart renewed strength and 
interest to the premiums awarded by these useful 
associations. Speaking of the Fair in Seneca county, 
the Ovid Bee says that it “not only surpassed all 
former exhibitions, but exceeded the expectations of 
its most zealous friends. The address of Prof. Nor- 
TON was a perfect gem, and worth thousands of dol- 
lars to this county—provided its practical truths are 
heeded. When we first read the ‘Prize Essay’ of 
Prof. Norton, we never dreamed that he could be 
less than forty years of age, and the Address he de- 
livered here has not lessened our estimation of his 
good sense, and industry, and talent. The fact that 
he is a young man, adds wonder to our increased 
admiration. The race of scholars and gentlemen 
such as he—may it never become extinct.” 

The addresses of this gentleman in Ontario and 
other counties in Western New York, have elicited 
applause from all that heard them; and no one is 
more competent to scatter broad-cast over the land 
the good seed of agricultural science. 

In Livingston county the number attending the 
Fair was variously estimated at from .five to seven 
thousand, and the show of domestic animals worthy 
of so large a,gathering of the people. In Chautau- 
que the receipts for membership and admittance were 
several hundred dollars jarger than ever before. 
They were also unusually large in Monroe county. 
In Erie, Niagara, Genesee, and Orleans, our accounts 
are equally favorable. Thirty thousand persons at- 
tended the Provincial Fair held at Niagara in Canada 
West. Forty thousand attended the State Fair held 
near Cincinnati, and the receipts were some $10,000, 
This is starting, not from the ground, but high up 
the ladder, in the Buck-Eye State. May her enter- 
prising farmers continue to improve for a thousand 
years at each annual exhibition ! 

It is pertinent to inquire in this connection, in 
what way these rapidly increasing Societies can 


confer the greatest amount of good on the community 
at large. Usefulness should be blended with amuse- 
ment, and we ought to increase in knowledge with 
the advancement of years. To attain this desirable 
result in an eminent degree, more care must be taken 
to establish and maintain a system of experiments in 
practical farming, with a view to disclose new and 
valuable truths. Thus, suppose twenty bushels of 
corn be fed to hogs, sheep, or neat cattle, and all the 
manure formed from the grain, both solid and liquid, 
be saved ; how much corn at the next harvest, more 
than would grow without the manure, will the fer- 
tilizers derived from twenty bushels produce? We 
have searched all the works on rural affairs written 
in this country, of any note, to find a satisfactory 
answer to the above question ; but without success. 
No one appears to know how many poundsggf corn 
| the manure derived from 100 or 1000 will Hdd to a 
crop, under common treatment and circumstances. 
Obviously, the manure is as much the food of grow- 
ing plants as the corn is the food of growing pigs. 
If, then, four or five hundred pounds of cora will 
make 100 of pork, how much manure, estimating it 
by the quantity and quality of the substances con- 
sumed to form it, will it take to yield 100 or 500 
pounds of corn ? 

ain; who can say on what kind of soil the fer- 
tilizers derived from a ton of clover or timothy hay, 
a ton of potatoes, oats, or corn, will give the best 
retuén to the husbandman? What County or State 
Society has fairly tested by experiments duly authen- 
ticated, the exact returns realized from a given quan- 
tity of know fertilizers? Who can say, from evi- 
dence satisfactory to a knowledge-seeking mind, how 
much“ wheat the fertilizers contained in a barrel of 
flour consumed by the genus homo, (man,) will add 
to the harvest of an acre of that grain? Will 100 
pounds of wheat produce a like weightagain? Will 
it give more? and if so, how much? 

hy should not our numerous agricultural associ- 
ations use a part of their funds to determine the 
economical value of the different kinds of manure 
produced, or producible on the farm? If that obtained 
from 20 bushels of oats and 1000 pounds of timothy, 
clover, or mixed hay, is worth something ; why not 
let the millions of cultivators in the country know how 
much it is worth, and under what circumstances ? 
How is it possible to advance the art or scionce of 
rural economy, unless we labor to develop now and 
useful facts pertaining to the same? How few of 
these have been elicited by all the agricultural soci- 
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eties in America within the last twelve months! 
Who can say from actual experiments, that 1000 
pounds of green grass or feed of any kind, will yield 
more milk, butter, cheese, or good beef, in the livin 
machinery of a Durham, Devon, Ayrshire, Hereford, 
er native cow? What breed of sheep will elaborate 
most pounds of fine wool (not animal grease nor dirt, ) 
from any given quantity of food? If a farmer has 
ten tous of hay and twenty of grass to be transformed 
into wool and mutton, who will furnish him with the 
best machines for the purpose indicated, with proof 
that his machines will yielda larger return in money, 
than tliose of others? When or where in this coun- 
iry, were several flocks of sheep fed equal weights 
of tood for a year, to determine the exact productive 
value of each flock? Are we to go on guessing at 
these things forever. without increasing our knowl- 
edge in the least ? 

}fas net the time arrived when the New York State 
Agricultura! Society should have an experimental 
farm of its own? The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, is what the 500,000 agricul- 
turists in the Empire State both need and greatly 
desire. bw is this truth to be revealed? By what 
agency, and at whose expense? We have humbly 
urged the Legislatures of more States than one, as 
well as Congress, to assist the friends of agriculture 
a little, in developing the laws of nature which gov- 
ern the growth of every cultivated plant and of every 
animal product called into existence by the farm labor 
of the United States. From these we expect next to 
nothing ; but from agricultural societies we*do hope 
for better things. They embody tens of thousands 
of the true men of the nation — men who are both 
able and willing to do something to leave the world 
wiser and better than they found it. The slavery of 
heapingMup riches may be pleasant enough to those 
trained to bear the yoke from their infancy ; but it 
is true slavery nevertheless. The Creator of all 
good, the Fountain of all knowledge, has placed a 
higher destiny than that of either physical or mental 
slavery, within our reach. Shall we make a common 
effort té attain it? That is the question, Our faith 
is strong that a united and successful effort will be 
made. ‘The emancipation of our race from the bond- 
uge of ignorance and superstition in agricultural 
matters, is an achievement as certain as it will be 
clorious, In a few years, carefully conducted exper- 
iments in the science of agriculture will be encgur- 
aged and read with interest by millions in this Re- 
public. Popular intelligence and opinion are coming 
up to this. Nor shall we have to wait more than 
another quarter of a century to see the first perma- 
nent agricultural school established in the State of 
New York. Slowly, silently, but with perfect cer- 
tainty, knowledge and the pursuit of it will overcome 
every obstacle. The study of soils, of rocks, of cli- 
mates, of plants and animals, will command the care 
and patronage not only of agricultural societies, but 
of governments. It can mot be otherwise in this free 
and prosperous land, where the majority rule and the 
tillers of the earth constitute that majority. Bread 
and meat, fruit and potatoes, and the best means of 
producing them, are things, and the subjects of re- 
search, never to be dispensed with. Several county 
societies have given premiums to good housewives, 
for the best loaves of bread exhibited. These were 
tasted, with delicious butter, by hundreds at the Hor- 
ticultural Show in Rochester. It is no mean art to 
be able to make superb wheat, corr, or rye bread, 
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from the proper materials ; and we allude to the ex. 
ample of the Rochester ladies as worthy of imitation 
in other societies. Let farmers furnish good flour 
and mer], produced with the greatest skill and ecoy- 
omy, and their daughters be taught to make every 
pound intogdible food to the best possible advantage, 
Domestic economy has its science, not less than 
field, garden, or political economy. : 

We rejoice at the good already done by means of 
agricultural associations. Some are providing their 
members with all the advantages of good professional 
libraries. This is a movement in the right direction, 
Do not forget the several valuable periodicals devoted 
to rural affairs, published in this country. They 
deserve better encouragement than they generally 
receive ; and county societies will find agricultural 
journals their most efficient supporters. Keep the 
subject of improvement fresh in the popular mind by 
frequent meetings and public discussions or lectures, 
There is a vast difference between a diving and a 
dead body. Vitality is a power quite as essential to 
a society as to an individual. See to it, then, that 
the noble cause of continued advancement in hus- 
bandry suffers no damage from the luke-warm sup- 
port of its friends. 





ANALYSIS OF THE APPLE. 





A criticat and elaborate anaysis of the apple has 
recently been made by Dr, Sarissury, of Albany, the 
results of which are of deep interest to farmers, as 
throwing light upon the composition of this most im- 
portant of all fruits. Much attention has within a 
few years been directed to the subject of feeding 
apples to stock, and although many well authentica- 
ted instances are given, where this fruit has proved 
exceedingly valuable, especialy for fattening hogs, 
yet many are incredulous as to its possesing sufficient 
nutritive properties to render it a profitable crop to cul- 
tivate expressly for that purpose. The facts elicited 
by Dr. Saxissury, go to show that while apples con- 
tain about 3 per cent. more of water than the potato, 
yet “in the aggregate amount of fat producing pro- 
ducts, they do not materially differ.” 

Six varieties were submitted for analysis: the T'al- 
man Sweeting, Swaar, Kilham Hill, Rorbury Rus- 
set, English Russet, and R. Island Greening. Of the 
five last named, the mean of the analyses of the ash 
is as follows : 


With Carbonic Without Car 








acid bonie acid. 
Carbonic acid, .-..:........ 15.210 
ere 1,362 1.637 
Phosphate of iron, . ---.-. --- 1.336 1,593 
Phosphoric acid, . - ..- - --.-. 8.2 13.267 
RAMS, viachcsvsit.vs-twouds DOO 4.199 
er 1.400 1.669 
EE cnemathdnnat _---se 31,810 37.610 
gp Spa ia 20,810 «© 24.799 
EL, Glidan xis dde a cwets 1.822 2.169 
Sulphuric acid, ....,-..----- 6.062 7.229 
Organic matter thrown down 
by nitrate of silver, .....-. 4.890 5.828 
99.396 100.090 


“The percentage of ash in the apple is small yet 
rich in phosphoric and sulphuric acids, potash, and 
soda. 1000 Ibs. of fresh apple contain about 827, 
lbs. of water, 170.4 lbs. of organic matter, destroyed 
by heat, and 2.6 lbs. of inorganic matter, or ash. 
1000 Ibs. of dry apple contain between 17 and 18 lbs. 
of ash. 100 lbs. of apple ashes contain, when de- 
prived of carbonic acid, about 13 lbs. of phosphoric 
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acid, 7 lbs. of sulphuric acid, 38 lbs. of potash, and 
95 lbs. of soda : these four bodies forming about 83 
r cent. of the whole ash.” 
The mean of the proximate organic analyses of the 
six varieties is as follows : 








1000 parts of 1000 parts of 
fresh apple. dry apple. 
ne 32.03 190.879 
Glutinous matter, with a 
little fat and wax,..-..... 1.94 11.463 
DESRR, S< <2 co ccnseccce 31.44 186.805 
Sugar and extract,........ 83.25 497.627 
SO ae 3.17 19.585 
Albumen, ..........-.-... 13.79 83.720 
CN. acca séseenecesen ja 1.64 9.921 
Dry matter,....--.-.-..-- 167.26 1000.000 
Water, .----- veouaetuboa® 826.64 
BRIBED, oy oan cccvecessctoose 6.10 
1000.00 1000.000 


“The ripe apple is rich in sugar and a body anal- 
ogous to gum, called dextrine, which has the same 
composition as starch, but differs from it in being 
soluble in cold water, and not colored.blue with iodine. 
Dextrine and gum should not be confounded with each 
other. They differ very materially in many respects. 
Dextrine belongs to a class of bodies which are sus- 
ceptible of nourishing the animal body. All the 
starch taken as food is converted into dextrine before 
it is assimilated by the system. The acids of the 
stomach possess the property of converting starch into 
this body. 

“In the fresh apple, 100 lbs. contain about 3.2 lbs, 
of fibre ; 0.2 of a Ib. of gluten, fat, and wax ; 3.1 Ibs. 
of dextrine ; 8.3 lbs. of sugar and extract ; 0.3 of a 
Ib. of malic acid; 1.4 Ibs. of albumen; 0.16 of a Ib. 
of casein ; and 82.66 lbs. of water. 


[ 
i In the fresh potato, 100 lbs. contain about 9.7 lbs. 


| former contains, according to the analysis, about 3 


of starch ; 5.8 lbs. of fibre; 0.2 of a lb. of gluten ; 
0.08 of alb. of albumen; 0.45 of Ib. casein; 1.27 Ibs. 
of dextrine; 2.6 Ibs. of sugar and extract ; and 79.7 
lbs. of water. . 

By comparing the composition of the apple with 
that of the potato, it will be noticed —first, that the 


per cent. more of water than the latter. 

Second, that dextrine and sugar in the apple take 
the place of starch, dextrine, and sugar, in the potato. 
Of the former, 100 Ibs. of good fruit contain of dex- 
trine, sugar, and extract, 11.4 lbs.; the latter has, in the 
same amount of tubers, 13.61 Ibs. of starch, dextrine, 
sugar, and extract. The above proximate principles 
are the main bodies in the apple and potato which go to 
form fat. In the aggregate amount of fat producing 
products, it will be seen that the apple and potato do 
not materially differ. It would be natural, however, 
to infer that 50 lbs. of dextrine and sugar would, if 
taken into the system, be more likely to make a 
greater quantity of fat in a given time, or at least, to 
make the same amount in a shorter period, than an 
equal weight of starch ; for the reason, that the two 
former bodies, although nearly the same in composi- 
tion with the Jatter, yet are plrysically farther ad- 
vanced in organization, and hence probably approxi- 
mete nearer the constitution of fat. If this view be 
taken, then the apple, if of good quality, may be re- 
garded equally if not more rich in fat producing pro- 
ducts than the potato. 

Thirdly, that the apple is richer in nitrogenous 
compound than the potato. 100 lbs. of fresh apple 
contain of albumen, 1.38 lbs.. The same amount of 
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fresh potato has one-fourth of a pound. 100 lbs. of 
dry apple contain 8.37 lbs. of albumen, and an equal 
weight of dry tubers has 1} lbs. 100 Ibs. of fresh 
fruit contain of casein, 0.16 of a lb.; and an equal 
weight of fresh tubers, 0.45 0f alb. Hence it will be 
observed that 100 Ibs. of fresh apple contajn of albu- 
men and casein, 1.54 Ibs.; and the same quantity of 
fresh potato, 0.7 of alb. 

From the above it will be seen that in albumen the 
apple is richer than the potato while, in casein the 
reverse is the case —that the aggregate amount of 
albumen, casein, and gluten, in good varieties of the 
apple, is more than double that of the same bodies 
in the potato, Hence, the former may be regarded 
richer than the latter in those bodies which strictly 
nourish the system; or, in other words, to form 
muscle, brain, nerve, and in short, assist in building 
up and sustaining the organic part of all the tissues 
of the body. 

The juice of the apple forms what was regarded 
not long ago a favorite and almost necessary append- 
age to the farmers stock of winter luxuries. It is 
now, however, looked upon by him with comparative 
indifferance as a beverage, he having found a far 
better and more profitable use for his apples, that of 
converting them into fat instead of alcohol. The 
juice of the apple after being fermented, is called 
cider, and contains much of the nutritive matter of 
the fruit, Cider contains alcohol, sugar, gum or 
dextrine, malic acid and the phosphates and sulphates 
of the alkalies, with a little tannic and gallic acids, 
The juice before being fermented, has in addition to 
the above ingredients, albumen and casein.” F. 











THE EXPHSRIENCE OF A YOUNG F ER. 
Messrs. Epirors :—I have been brought up to the 
occupation of farming in our poor way. My“Tather 


was a hard working man of good moral habits, and 
was called a very observing man, but rather preju- 
diced against what he termed “book farming.” He 
said he thought any intelligent farmer knew better 
how to till his own soil than a man who had never 
seen it could tell him, as different soils required dif- 
ferent management, and more than one-half of those 
who wrote on the subject had no practical knowledge 
of farming whatever. But of late I have taken a 
little different view of the subject, especially since I 
have become a subscriber to the Genesee Farmer. 
I had to commence for myself with a very limited 
education and small capital, have had to dig for the 
support of a large family, and consequently my op- 
portunities for reading have likewise boen limited. 
I think, however, that there is some improvement in 
agricultural works as well as practical knowledge - 
and your idea of urging every one to communicate 
every item of practical knowledge which he thinks 
is not universally known and practiced, I like first 
rate. But I know that I am very far behind the 
times, and feel very reluctant to expose my igno- 
rance, especially to the editor of a periodical as well 
patronized and widely circulated as yours. 

[ think I have some little practical knowledge in 
the use of plaster; but what should I have known 
had I not been told? I commenced experimenting 
on a small scale some sixteen years ago, plaster at 
that time coming rather high, viz: @9 or $10 per 
ton, and sixteen miles to haul it, over hilly road. No 
one could have made me believe that the little dust- 
ing would have such an astonishing effect on the 
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clover, had I not seen it. I have used it constantly, 
every year more or less, since I commenced. I do 
not pretend to raise a crop of grass without it ; and 
I am well satisfied that I have been more than twice 
paid for the outlay, even at the highest price. 

I was tadd that in the end plaster would impover- 
ish the land—that it merely acted as a stimulus, and 
would eventally leave the land much poorer than 
when the use of it was commenced. Of this I am 
convinced, that I have not much to fear if I use a lit- 
tle discretion ; but we must not be too greedy, or we 
shall be’like the man in the fable, who wished to be- 
come suddenly rich. He could not be content to 
trace the rivulet to the big pond, but must have the 
goiden stream come like a mighty rushing torrent. 
But he looks around, and his torrent has become dry 
and dusty. So if we apply the plaster, it starts the 
clover as if by magic, the big crop rolls out, we 
grasp the scythe, cut it off and take it away from the 
land, and perhaps repeat it the next season. We 
then plow, and put on a crop of corn. The effeet of 
the powerful fertilizer, or stimulator, whichever you 
may be pleased to term it, is still on hand ; we get a 
fair crop, and perhaps follow it with one or two of 
wheat or oats ; then seed again, and anticipate the 
same round. But behold! all has become dry and 
dusty — our land is a barren waste. We have been 
robbing the land, and have returned nothing. But 
let us be content with one large crop of elover, if 
our land is in low condition, and give the land the 
next. Let it grow as large as it will, then put in 
the plow instead of the scythe—let it go deep—have 
a boy along with a forked stick, if necessary, to keep 
it clear and roll the clover under ; and mark my word, 
we shall find the plaster has done-the land no injury. 
I am seri™ble that plastering and turning in clover is 
the cheapest way of mannring a soil like mine which 


I have yet tried, except what I can obtain from the | 


barn-yard and stables. 

I have different views on the application of barn- 
yard manure, from many farmers within the circle 
of my acquaintance, and from some publications 
which I have seen on the subject. I have seen one 
or two articles in the Farmer, which correspond with 
my views on the. subject, or I would not say any- 
thing, as I should not be able to defend my position 
by analyses or a learned article on the subject ; but 
if I am correct, I know many of my neighbors are 
losing a great deal of the benefit of their manure, by 
their practice of rotting before they apply it to the 
soil. My plan is to apply it as soon as J can, and 
plow it in, no matter how coarse. I never put straw 
in a pile to rot, but bed the cattle and horses well 
with it, and pitch it out on the pile during the win- 
ter; then take it out and plowit in. If I have more 
atraw than I can use in this way, I take it along and 
plow it under. I will venture that the soil will fix 
the gases without any farther trouble. 

As I have before stated, I am a firm believer in 





the plan of manuring with plaster and clover ; but | 
buckwheat — unless you can prescribe some means | 
whereby it may be made, or the soil may be made, | 
to retain the fertilizing properties, if there are any 
to the buckwheat — I can assure you that I have no 
faith at all in. Plaster will make buckwheat grow 
as well as clover; but I have bushed it down when 
it stood mid-sides to my horses, and plowed it under, 
when I was fully satisfied that it did not benefit the 
crop or the land in the least. - I have tried the ex- 
periment repeatedly, and had now rather go with a 

















team in the morning and turn ina good d 
the stoutest crop of Nedaetets I cout aie is 
We use acomposition here, which answers a 

purpose on corn. It is plaster, lime, and unleached 
ashes, about equal quantities on sandy land. If the 
soil is more clay, use less plaster ; and if the soil 
contains more lime, of course less would be needed 
in the compound. Apply it after the corn is up — 
either before or after hoeing. Throw about a table- 
spoonful on each hill. PLovener. 


Ws thank the writer of the above, for his valua- 
ble hints to his brother farmers. Buckwheat is worth 
a little more than he supposes ; but it is considerably 
less valuable than clover, to plow in as a fertilizer, 


A SINGULAR FREAK OF NATURE. 





In the winter of 1839, 1 saw, in the hands of a 
freind at Waterloo, a number of grains of what he 
called “Egyptian corn.” It was to me a new var- 
iety, and | begged of him several grains of it for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it could be success- 
fully cultivated in our country. I had five grains, 
on a piece of the original cob ; each grain being sep- 
arately enveloped in a husk about an inch long, bavi 
the appearance of a very small ear growing out o 
the cob. I gave three of the grains to two of my 
friends, to experiment with; but I understand that the 
were lost. The remaining two grainsI planted wi 
particular care, about six inches apart, as early as the 


season would admit, in a well cultivated bed, on the , 


south side of my wood-house. The grains grew well, 
and I attentively watched their growth during the 
summer and fall. It soon became evident that the 
corn was a larger and later variety than that usually 
raised in this climate. The stalks resembled those 
of the corn raised in the south part of the State of 
Ohio, being large, and ten or more feet in height. 
The ears did not set until about the last of August, and 
the silk did not appear until about the middle of Sep- 
tember. One stalk produced two ears, the other (and 
larger one) produced but one ear. After the ears 


|commenced growing they grew rapidly, and their 


growth seemed to be more and more accelerated as 
the warm season advanced towards its termination, 
After the weather became so cold as to entirely stop 
its growth, (about the 23d of October,) I pulled the 
corn, and examined it. The larger stalk, bearing 
one ear, produced “after its kind,” with husks for 
every grain, although some of the grains were not 
fully formed within them. The two ears borne by 
the smallest stalk being the most forward, or earli- 
est, were fit for “roasting ears ;” but to my astonish- 
ment, neither of them had the least appearance of 
husks enveloping the grains, as was the case. with 
the original grain which I planted! Here was a 
“ posers’ And the grains, too, instead of growing 
some five-eighths of an inch in length, as was the 
seed corn, were short, and nearly globular. They 
were white, and appeared to be all of the same kind 
—not the least intermixture could be detected. In- 


‘deed, intermixture by the pollen would have been 


about impossible, inasmuch as all the tassels of the 
corn in the neighborhood had been dead and dried up 
a month or more before this variety showed its silk. 
There was no corn within six rods of the latter, and 
none, but that which is called “sweet corn,” in my 
garden, 

To test the fact in regard to intermixture more 
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rfectly, I roasted and ate the corn of one of the ears, 
jt had not the least flavor of the sweet corn. If 
there had been impregration by the pollen, (which 
| verily believe to have been impossible,) I cannot 
conceive how it could possibly have been so perfect 
and complete, as totally to change every grain of 
both ears on the smaller stock ; and that, too, toa 
variety which was not raised in the neighborhood, if 
at al! in the country. And what renders the case 
more extraordinary, if impregration was the cause of 
the change, was, that the one ear of the larger stalk 
had a reguiar full sized husk for every grain, formed 
or unformed. 
some accident another grain had got there, and grew 
up, the one which I planted having failed to grow, 
&e. But I put a stake by the side of each grain 
when I planted them ; they each grew up by the side 
of their respective stakes ; the stalks appeared alike, 
excepting that one was somewhat larger than the 
other ; no other corn grew up within six rods of the 
two stalks upon which I experimented ; and the whole 
affair was carefully conducted for the express purpose 
of trying an experiment. I am perfectly satisfied 
that no such, nor any other eccident happened, by 
which [ was deceived in regard to this matter. I am 
also satisfied that the grains which I planted, oe ; 
and that one of them, without impregration, by the 
pollen of any other variety, produced metamorphosed 
(transmuted ?) corn, every grain being entirely dif- 
ferent from the seed, and different from any corn 
grown in the neighborhood. How nature managed 
the matter, I can not understand. J. H. H. 





HOW TO KILL ELDERS, AND IMPROVE THE FARM. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In looking over the Genesee 
Farmer of 7th month last, I saw a request that some 
of its many readers would furnish a plan by which 
elders might be killed. These bushes are a pest to 
the farmer ; and in thinking about it, I have hit on 
a plan that will destroy them, and make a second 
rate farm in a few years yield twice the quantity of 
produce it does at present, which will be something. 

Well, the first thing to do, is to make a reservoir 
where the wash runs out of the barn-yard. Make 
it as near the yard as possible, and as large or larger 
than the yard. Well!” says one, “what has this 
to do with killing elders?” “O!” says another, “I 
see what he is at — he is going to fill this pond with 
water and then throw a pinch of Homeopathic medi- 
cine in it, and sprinkle it on the elders, and kill them 
with doctor-stuff.” Well, now, I am going to do no 
such thing ; but we will put something in it better 
than doctor-stuff. I will not say what that is just 
now, but I will by and by, when it comes in course, 
The next thing to do, where there are elders growing 
along a fence, (for they mostly grow there,) is to cut 
them close to the ground ; then take away the fence, 
trunnels and ail, and put it up clear of the old bed; 
then throw the tops over to one side, and take a good 
plow with a sharp share and cutter, and turn up 
the roots; then harrow it four or five times with a 
heavy harrow having Jong sharp teeth. This will 
bring most of the roots to the surface. Let them 
lay in the sun one week; then heap the elder tops 
on the bed and set fire to them. When they are 
fairly ignited, throw on the rocts. This will burn 
them up root. and branch; and instead of having 
rank, green elder, we will have a fertilizer in the 
form of ashes. Repeat this process once a week for 


It may, perhaps, be supposed that by | 


four weeks, and by that time the bed will be in a 
nice state for the.shovel. 

Now for the Reservorm. Take a cart and haul 
it full from this bed, then level down with a plow, 
leaving the clear-up furrow in the middle. This will 
| leave a convenient ditch to take the wash of the next 
| rain, after which plow it again. Turn the ridge this 
_time in the middle, and gather-in. This will throw 
the wash of the next rain to the sides. Plow it 
alternately in this way once after every heavy rain, 
and by seed-time it will be ready to haul out for 
| wheat. Spread on after the last plowing, and har- 
| row it in with the wheat. 

I have found that a load of this compost will make 





as much wheat grow as a load of bara-yard manure 
of equal bulk. Now, instead of manuring one field 
| for wheat, the farmer can manure two, and raise 
| double the quantity he formerly did. This reservoir 
is the farmer’s friend. Do not let it lay long idle ; 
but after it is emptied for wheat, fill it again for 
corn, from the remainder of the oid bed, and werk it 
as the first, Let it lay during the winter, and the 
next spring, at planting time, when the corn is 
drop cover each hill with a shovel full of this 
compost. It wili cause it to come up rank and 
green, and grow right up from the start, so that the 
worms will not like it; and in a good season, even 
on thin land, it will average forty bushels per acre : 
whereas, in planting in the old way, there will be 
but ten Or fifteen bushels. There are tyenty-five 
bushels of corn for every acre, to pay for the labor, 
besides enriching the svil for succeeding crops. — 
“Well,” say half a dozen at once, “but this is too 
much trouble ; I am weak handed, and my farm pro- 
duces light crops ; therefore | cannot afford to hire. 
I can’t do it.” Stop, my brave, hearty fo, pera 
don’t say “can’t” —that word should not be spoken 
here. It is true that here is a difficulty to start 
with ; but something can be done, for you as well as 
for the rest. Follow out my plan, from beginning 
to end, and then your, reservoirs will soon be full 
without paying one dollar, or missing the time either. 
Rise in the morning as soon as the first ray of light 
shoots up from the eastern horizon, and goat it and 
work until sunrise ; then you can go at your other 
work. By following this practice gegalarly, you will 
have this work completed, and have as much time to 
do your other work as the man has who indulges 
himself in lying a-bed till sunrise. There are so 
many advantages that would arise fron® this plan, 
that space will not admit of even naming them all 
here. I will only mention one or two, viz: It will 
enable the farmer “to plow in hope,” and learn him to 
“plow deep while sluggard sleep ;’ and by the time 
he gets all of his fence rows cleared out in this 
way, if his farm, with good culture, does not yield 
double the produce it did before he commenced, I will 
give him leave to set me down for a 
Geren Farmer. 

InronmaTion Wantep. —I should like to: have 
some person who is familiar with the rise and pro- 
gress of Durham and Devon cattle, publish the pedi- 
oe descent in your columns, and oblige, J. H. 

WwETLaNnD.—Saratoga Co., Sept., 1850. 


Even the scanty display of blossoms in’a window, 
or the careful training of a honeysuckle around a 
cottage door, is an unmistakable evidence of gentle 
spirits and an improved humanity within 
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Wheat Husbandry. 


CHESS AND WHEAT. 








Aut have perhaps heard and read enough of the 
vexed question, whether wheaé will or will not pro- 
duce chess. Men of science universally reject the 
idea that wheat turns to chess, as they are of a differ- 

ent genus. New varieties of the same species and 
' genus are produced by the admixture of pollen.— 
Thus, the different varieties of corn will readily mix ; 
but wheat will not produce oats, nor oats rye. If 
wheat turns to chess, it presents a solitary exception 
to the laws which govern the vegetable kingdom — 
an anomaly in the vegetable world. On the other 
hand, many farmers present facts, which certainly 
look rather stubborn, as facts are apt to do when they 
stand in the way of a favorite theory. Of course, if 
chess could be found growing from the same root, 
and on the same stalk with wheat, theory Would have 
to surrender. Large sums of money have at various 
times been offered for a specimen of wheat and chess 
thus connected ; and though we do notvrecollect that 
’ the reward was ever claimed, yet scores of men are 
to be found, who are willing to testify that they have 
seen wheat and chess growing together. 

A few weeks since, a head of wheat and chess, (an 
exact copy of which is seen in the engraving,) was 
left at our office 
by a farmer of 
Williamson, 
Wayne co., who 
thought himself 
entitled to the 
prize. The ap- 
pearance,*at first 
sight, favored the 
idea; but on close 
examination, and 
on removing ‘one 
grain near the 
dotted line, and 
bending down 
the hull, we could 
readily perceive 
the s of the 
two chess stems, 
and by moving 
them the heads 
were moved, 
showing that 
there was not the 
least connection 
between the 
chess and wheat. 
Had not this — 
specimenn been 
subjected to a 
close examina- 
tion, our friend 
of Williamson, 
and all who hap- 
pened to see it, 
would have been 
willing to have 
testified years 
hence, that they 
had seen wheat 


and chess growing from the same straw. The chess 
must have become entwined around the wheat while 











the head was forming, and been secured there by the 
growth of the grainand chaff. When ripe, of course 
the stem, being very slender, was easily broken off 
in reaping, or in some other way. We presume this 
is about a fair specimen of the many heads of wheat 
and chess that have been seen growing together in 
various parts of the country. 





SMUT. 


Messrs. Eprrors:— With your permission | wil] 
tell you what I know of the growth of smut. I com- 
menced harvesting a good piece of wheat, and when 
we came to the side next the woods, my cradler called 
me to him. I there found a spot, about two feet 
square, on which there was no wheat ; and for some 
distance around, the wheat had grown up six, ten, 
and twenty inches, and died without heading. Then 
for one or two feet more, it was all smut. AA little 
further, about one-half was good ; and a little further 
still, all was good wheat. ‘To ascertain the cause ] 
examined the spot, and where there was no wheat J 
found a skunk that I hed killed early in the spring; 
that is, the bones and hair. The stench was about 
as strong as ever. 

I have lived on a farm in this county, over halfa 
century. When farming was first commenced here, 
it was in small patches in a heavy forest, and we 
were all troubled with smut in our wheat, till we 
brined and limed our seed. I once failed to prepare 
seed enough for a lot, and I sowed dry wheat to finish. 
The result was, the dry seed did not produce over 
three: quarters as much as the prepared seed did, and 
was very smutty. It was all sown in one day, and 
on the same quality of ground. 

I once saw a piece of wheat growing in a sugar 
orchard, and at least one-half was smut. I then 
thought, and still think, that the impurity of the at- 
mosphere, caused by maple trees, produced the smut. 
Since our wheat-growing lands have become older, 
we are not troubled with smut as formerly. I con- 
sider it of great importance to change seed wheat 
from oak to maple Jands as often as every three or 
four years. I believe wheat sown ten years on one 
farm, without brining and liming, will not produce 
much over one-half as much as it would if the seed 
had been changed two or three times, from ten to 
twenty miles, and also from a different soil. D. K. 
K.—Port Byron, N. Y., 1850. 








SMUT IN WHEAT, AND THE CAUSE OF IT, AND 
PREVENTION. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I have read, in the Genesee 


Farmer, several articles concerning smut in wheat, ° 


written by J. H. H. I suppose him to be one of 
what I call the “never-sweats”— that he is rich, and 
has nothing to do but to hunt up bugs and bottle 
them, and has thereby made the great discovery that 
a certain bug will eat smut in wheat. I have hogs 
that will eat corn; but they do not produce any. 
This great discovery is so foolish, that I am con- 
strained to write an easy and simple remedy for smut 
in wheat, and will tell the cause of it. The practice 
I have followed over twenty years, and it has never 
failed. First, select your seed wheat standing in 
the field, that is clear of smut; let it stand till it is 
pretty ripe ; cut it in the middle of the day, when it 
is perfectly.dry ; shock it up and let it stand till it 
is thoroughly cured ; then draw it into the barn and 
put it on a scaffold over the floor, or where it can not 
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possibly heat; thresh it when you please, clean it 
well, and screen out all the little kernels—save none 


) ut the best: and I will warrant you will have no 


smat. You may sow early or late, wet or dry, on 
any land you please, and J. H. H.’s bug will starve. 

Now, THE CAUSE OF smuT. Farmers generally are 
in a hurry when mowing commences, and will try to 


as they can before harvest, and put it into the mow, 
many times too damp. Then when harvest comes 


f get as much of the clover and lodged grass mowed 
} 


> mow it right on the hay. 


they are in a hurry to get their in cut and 

ios a and very often iors in ie damp, and 
Then it becomes heated, 
and the top of the mow is heated as much, perhaps, 
as any part. Most likely they will then take off of 


the top of the mow, and thresh for seed. This wheat, 


> that he got of me. 
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or any that has been heated, will produce smut ac- 
cording to the amount that it has been heated. If 
there is any smut in the mow, you are sure to have 
some smut. A certain man in my neighborhood, 
about ten years ago, had a fallow of about seven 
acres. He saved his seed, and stacked it when pret- 
ty green, and it heated. He sowed the whole piece 
with the wheat that had been heated, except a small 
portion which he sowed with one and a half bushels 
When the wheat was grown, 
that part sown with his seed was at least one-third 
smut, while not a head of smut could be found on 
that sown with the seed procured of me. It was all 
sown the same day. C. C,—Starkey, N.Y., 1850. 
WANTED, A LITTLE MORE EXPLANATION ABOUT 
“SMUT BUGS.” 





Messks. Evrrors :—I have been highly pleased and 
interested in perusing the various arguments adduced 
in regard to smut in wheat and the causeof it. The 
truth is, or ought to be, what all are searching for ; 
and can the true cause be found, and satisfactorily 
explained to the world, a very important mystery (to 
wheat-growers, at least,) will be solved. It is a 
subject upon which I have bestowed much thought, 
‘and made considerable search and much inqury for 
the cause ; but I am as yet in total darkness in re- 
gard to it, so far as my own personal views are con- 
cerned. Neither do I believe any of your corres- 
pondents who have spoken on this subject, to be on 
the right track. Mr. J. H. H. has considerable to 
say ; and as I believe him to be a matter-of-fact sort 
of # man, and his argument the only one worth ex- 
amining, I am sorry to disagree with it: but not- 
withstanding his veracity, and firm belief in his own 
theory, I am, from the following facts, compelled to 
believe it all a “hum-bug,” instead of smut bug. 

In 1845, my spring wheat was very smutty, and 
was getting worse every year. In 1846, I thought I 
would, for experiment, get » new kind of seed ; and 
accordingly I obtained a bushel of the Italian, as that 
was said to produce well. I sowed three acres — 
two and a quarter acres with the old kind, after 
washing it with strong brine, (as that was the last 
prevention I had then heard of,) and three quarters 
of an acre with unwashed Italian. When ripe,. I 
found, as usual, the old kind about one-tenth smut ; 
while the Italian, though standing side by side, and 
the adjoining edges intermingled by dragging, was 
entirely free from it. I could find smut heads of the 
old kind, several feet from the line, among the Italian. 
I could also find heads of the latter among the old 
kind ; but, after a long and close examination, was 
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compelled to give up, without finding a single head 
of the Italian smutted. Since then, I have, in two 
different fields, sowed the Black Sea wheat beside 
another kind, on the same day, and iarvested them 
the same day, finding the Black Sea free from smut, 
while the other was scarcely more t!.an three-fourths 
good wheat. 

‘One more fact, and I will leave the “grow 4.” A 
friend of mine, three or four years ago, prepared a 
piece of eight acres for winter wheat. He sowed 
and dneel in four acres. It then commenced rain- 
ing, which prevented sowing the other four acres 
until two weeks later, when it was also sowed with 
the same kind of wheat, threshed and cleaned at the 
same time. When harvested, the part of the field 
first sowed was found to be very clean, nice wheat : 
while the last*was shrunken and very smutty. 

Now, if smut is caused by a bug, I should like to 
have Mr. J. H. H. explain why they were not, in the 
first cases, as likely to crawl up the stalks of the 
Italian or the Black Sea, as of the other ; and in the 
last case, I would respectfully ask what possessed all 
the “bugs” to leave that part of the ficld first sowed, 
and attack the other half so voraciously ? 

As I know not the cause of smut, (as I stated be- 
fore,) I know of no preventive that is sure in all 
cases. All I can say, therefore, is that the most 
successful course with me, is to sow seed that is as 
free from smut as possible, if not entirely, and change 
the seed as often as every third year ; that is, change 
with some of your neighbors or friends, for some 
that grew on a different soil from that you intend to 
crop. D. A. C.—Dryden Hill, N-Y., Sept., 1850. 





TO PREVENT SMUT. 





Messas. Eprrors :—I will give you my experience 
in preventing smut. About twelve years ago, on my 
farm in Brighton, I raised a field of wheat ef about 
five acres, which was so smutty thet I thought. it 
would not. pay for threshing ; so I fed it out. But, 
as a matter of experiment, i threshed enough to sow 
the same field again. I soaked it all night in water 
strong with salt, and stirred it up und skimmed off 
all the smut and shrunk wheat that rose to the top. 
In the morning I rolled it in fresh slaked lime, and 
sowed it on the same field where it had grown ; and 
I did not discover a head of smut in the field. I was 
much troubled with smut before this, having to wash 
most of my wheat before grinding ; but since 1 have 
pursued this course, I scarcely ever see a head of 
smut in-my fields. My neighbor, Marazw Dryvra, 
was troubled in the samé way — pursued the same 
course for two or three years—--and. got rid of the 
smut. These are facts, and important fects for the 
farmer. The question whether smut is caused by a 
“bug,” or by some other cause, although a very in- 
teresting subject of inquiry to the curious, is of very 
little practical consequence as long as we know an 
effectual remedy, easily applied, and within the reach 
of all. 1 should of course prefer to sow clean wheat, 
if I could procure it readily; but I should sow smutty 
wheat that had been limed and brined in the way I 


have mentioned, with perfect confidPice that the 


vitality of the smut had been destroyed, and that its 
effects would not be seen in the next crop. This 


confidence has been gained by my own experience, - 


and my observation of its success among my neigh- 
bors. I had tried various remedies previous to this. 
Hiram Rosains.— Brighton, NV. Y., 1850, 
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Answers to Inguivies. 


TO RAISE WATER BY THE SYPHON. 


Eps. Ger. Fanmer:—I have on my farm a well twenty- 
sever feet deep, supplied by a large fountain of water, from 
which [ wish to take water m a lead pipe syphon to a point 
about three feet below the bottom of the well, where [ wish 
asmall stream to run; to do which, I shall have to raise 
the water in the syphon about twenty feet gbove the surface 
of the water in the well. Can you tell me whether it will 
continue to run as long as the syphon is in order and the 
supply of water good, or will the syphon after a time fill 
with gas and stop running? If so, by what means can it be 
hest prevented, and what size and how heavy pipe will it 
require? JoserH Brices.— Willet, N. Y., Sept., 1850. 

The quantity of water that may be drawn from a 
well in a continuous stream, as whiskey is some- 
times drawn from a barrel through the bung, depends 
entirely on the size of the springs or streams flowin 
into it. Only a small lead pipe should be employed, 
unless you are certain that the fountain is abundant. 
If this is the case, little apprehension need be felt 
that gas will interfere with the flow of water after it 
once begins. Fill the pipe with water before it is 
put*in, having one end in the water of the well and 
the other lower, for delivering the water where needed. 
If from any cause the running should cease, an air 
pump would start it again, or the pipe must be filled 
with water. 

















BEST MODE OF FEEDING BRAN. 





Messrs. Epitors:—There are many persons, and some of 
them your patrons, who have been looking for an article in 
the Genesee Farmer, on the best plan (or one that you 
would recommend,) for feeding wheat or rye bran—whether 
it should be given to hogs, horses, cattle, &c., dry, or wet 
with water just before being fed, or soured, &c. We hope 
to hear from you in the September number of your paper. 
Tuomas F. Watrs.—Russellville, Ill., Aug.. 1859. 

We think it better to wet bran before feeding, than 
to give it to hogs, horses, or cattle, dry. The addi- 
tion of a little salt (as much as would suffice for bran 
bread,) is an improvement. ‘The souring of bread, 
milk, meal, or bran, may possibly increase the nutri- 
tive properties of these articles of food ; but we never 
saw any satisfactory evidence of the fact. The dif- 
ference, however, between ten pounds of sweet bran, 
meal, or milk, and same sour, can not be great in the 
readiness with which the aliment is digested. Habit 
has much to do ingthis matter—some preferring sour, 
and others sweet food. 





TC DESTROY THE WIRE-WORM. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I have been a reader of your paper for 
a few months past, and have observed that inquires are fre- 
quently made on various subjects, and answers solicited from 
you or some of your numerous readers; consequently I 
thought it would not be improper to solicit information on a 
point on which I have as yet seen nothing. It is, whether 
there is any practical way of destroying wire-worms, which 
for two years past have very much troubled, and in some 
cases cntirely destroyed, our crops. Last season their rav- 
ages were wholly.cenfined to low, wet, black loam soils ; 
bat this season they are much more numerous, and many of 
our dry hill lands heve been filled with them, to the entire 
destruction of @l vegetation jn some cases. If you can give 
us any practical method of destroying them, you will confer 
a greatfavor; not only on me, but many others in Chenango 
county. J. S. B.—Lmcklean, N. Y., July, 1850. 


We respectfully ask for information on the above 
interesting subject. Can the worm be killed by 
freezing and late fall plowing? Some of our readers 
are well satisfied with the effects of salt. 








LAME HOoGs. 


Messrs. Eptrors:—Can you or any of your correspondents 
ive me, through your Farmer, a remedy for lame hogs? 
veral times this summer my hogs have been so leans Ue 
they could scarcely get up or walk. It is mostly in their 
hind parts, and apparently much like rheumatism. They 
have nothing to eat but sour milk and grass, and of that a 
plenty. On washing days, however, there is a paii or two 
of soap suds thrown into the swill barrel, and now they 
begin to get a few fallen apples. 

f am not alone in this difficulty, and a remedy wonld 
much a ¢ my father, several neighbors, and your humble 
patron. J. Dunuam.—Etna, N. Y., Aug., 1850. 

At the south and southwest the affection aboye 
briefly described is not very uncommon. It is gen- 
erally attributed to inflammation in the kidneys, 
which occasionally are found to contain worms, oma 
post mortem dissection. Examinations of this kind 
have been too few to enable one to speak with confi- 
dence on the subject. Probably, different causes 
conspire to produce the lumbar weakness and affee- 
tion of the nerves that extend to the hind legs, and 
induced inability to walk, if not to stand on the feet, 
The disease is most prevalent on low, rich bottoms, 


Wood ashes, salt, and pounded roll sulphur, usin 
only a little of the latter, are the most popular wl 
successful remedies. By placing salt and ashes in 
troughs to which hogs have access, they will eat 
enough to keep their blood in good order. ‘To this 
compound many large hog-raisers add sulphur, and 
regard it as adecided improvement. Swu)phur alone, 
given in the salt eater by cattle, is found by experi- 
ence to free them of lice and ticks — the latter being 
very troublesome in Georgia in the summer season. 
Swine are subject to liver complaints, and need a 
plenty of salt, either in their feed or as cattle and 
sheep are salted. They are too often neglected in 
this particular. 








Pouttry Sratistics.—In the first chapter, or 
Introduction, of his “ Poultry Book,” Dr. Buxxerr 
makes the following statement: “From this table it 
appears that the value of poultry in the single State 
of New York, in 1840, was $2,373,029 ; which, on 
comparison with other tables proeured by the same 
census, shows that this sum exeéeds the value of the 
sheep raised in the same State, the entire value of 
her neat cattle, and is nearly five times the value of 
horscs and mules raised within her borders.” ‘This 
monstrous absurdity was hatched at the big chicken 
convention held in Boston something like a year ago; 
and after traveling in newspapers and other prints 
twelve months without exposure, is now bound in 
cloth in a very fair duodecimo volume. 

The State of New York has overa million of cows, 
nearly as many more of young cattle and oxen, six 
millions and over of sheep, and horses and mules to 
match, and the whole are worth less than $2,373,029 
invested in poultry! ~A “rooster” must sell for more 
than a horse, before What Dr. B. calls “ the gallina- 
cious order of poultry” will be worth “ five times the 
value of the horses and mules” in the State. 








icle says that three times as much Peruvian guano 
is sold in England, as is imported; and that the 
names of ten firms in London alone are known, who 
are engaged in preparing loam, and selling it for 
Peruvian guano. One of these firms disposes of 








thirty tons a week. 
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Fravup 1n Guano.—T he London Gardener’s Chron- ) 
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PREPARATION FOR WINTER—ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


"Tne great work for the season is now over, and the 
winter, the time of rest for the farmer and his fields, 
is fast approaching. The seed has been sown, the 
crops cultivated, and gathered into the storehouse for 
future use, or sold to replenish the farmer’s purse. 
Few, we think, can look back upon the past season 
without ting one which might be improved 
another year. ull must be the intellect of the man 
who has passed ap the summer without learning 
some useful lesson of importance in his profession. 
The season has been remarkably favorable for the 
perfection of vegetation, for which we ought to be 
teful to him who “tempers the wind to the shorn 
fimb.” But, we will venture the assertion that, ex- 
traordinaries excepted, the success of each has been 
in proportion to the amount of intelligent \abor ex- 
It is not hint who works the hardest that 
does the most work. It is not always him who 
expends the most labor and toil and sweat on his 
land, that works the most successfully. The horse 
or the ox has strength —the power to labor — far 
beyond man; yet how useless is it, unless directed 
by man’s intelligence. 

The farmer may now calculate his profits for the 
year ; but we fear there is one matter too often for- 
gotten in such estimates. The farm is the farmer's 
capital—his stock intrade. The- profits over paying 
cost of labor, &c., is the interest on this capital. If, 
in making the crop of the present year, the land has 
been made poorer — less able to produce a good crop 
next year—you have been taking from your capital, 
and dreaming that you were only drawing the inter- 
est—you have been lessening the value of your stock 
in trade, and calling the proceeds the legitimate 
profit of your business. You have been foolishly 
killing the hen to get a hat full of eggs at once. 


There is much to be done in the fall by every 


_ farmer, to render all comfortable through the winter. 


Sheds need repairing, or new ones shonld be built. 
Apples, potatoes, and garden vegetables need atten- 
tion. If not already secured from frost, no time 
ought to be lost in protecting them from the same. 
Bank up the cellar, have a good supply of fire wood 
under cover, and see that all stables and yards are 
ready for use. Remember that to a considerable 
degree, warm shelter for domestic animals is equiva- 
lent to food. If exposed to storms and severe cold, 
they will need thirty per cent more* forage to carry 
them well through till May than they will if properly 
housed and fed, In addition to this, their manure can 
be all saved and turned to a valuable account next 
season. By attending to the comfort of the animals 
over whom the Almighty has given man control, 
therefore, by a wise provision of Providence, he ad- 
vances his own intevest ; and not only his own inter- 
est, but his comfort, Who can sit comfortably by 
the blazing fire of a freezing winter's night, and enjoy 
themselves, while they know that their animals are 
exposed to the peltings of the pittiless storm, Duty 
and interest go hand in hand, 

Keep your dung heaps under shelter, that they may 
lose nothing by leaching. Make provision for wa- 
tering stock conveniently, if your premises lack in 
that regard, ‘ 

While preparing for winter, forget not to add a 
few choice buoks to your agricultural library, for the 
whole family to read and improve in useful knowledge. 

The following remarks are from Prof. Norron: 
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“Although the northern farmer is precluded from 
plowing and sowing during the winter months, and 
although his time for actual field operations is thus 
materially shortened, his condition during the cold 
season is by no means tedious or unpleasant. He is 
able to give his undivided attention to the feeding 
and well-being of his stock, and ought to study their 
nature thoroughly, as well as observe carefully the 
effects of various kinds or preparations of food upon 
them. His reduced force may thresh out the grain 
at their gisure ; all tools should be put in the best 
possible order for the coming campaign, also carts, 
wagons, and harnesses repaired, so that they will 
not be likely to fail at any critical juncture. It is 
the time, too, for making out and dallancing farm 
accounts, writing up records from notes of past ex- 
periments, and devising new or confirmatory ones 
for the coming season. These are fit occupations 
for the long evenings. But, more than this, he has 
abundant time for study and reading. It is a com- 
mon complaint among practical men, that they can 
not understand scientific books, or what scientific 
men say. This is certainly their own fault, for 
there are few farmers who could not, by a little study 
and perseverance, get enough instruction to be of 
very great advantage to them in these respects. It 
is the improvement of leisure hours, by reading and 
reflection, that produces the clear-headed, sound- 
thinking men, a few of whom are to be found taking 
the lead in nearly all of our country villages. Their 
aim, hower, has hitherto been chiefly to increase 
their stock of historical and political knowledge, or 
of general information, They ought now, in ad- 
dition to these, to devote attention seriously to sciene 
in connection with agriculture. The mechanic, the 
manufacturer, the engineer, who could not tell why 
he employed such and such machinery, or invented 
certain new arrangements, or point out with dis- 
tinctness the results to be arrived at by certain com- 
binations, with the reasons therefor, would be con- 
sidered but poorly acquainted with, his business ; 
and yet, how many farmers are to be seen every day, 
who do not even know what one of their crops con- 
tains, what their land is made of, or what is the 
necessity of applying manure, so far as to explain 
its effects. Let us hope that this state of things 
will not long continue ; that farmers as a body will 
rapidly improve uuder the oie et now begins 
to prevail among them ; that tfey will soon under- 
stand their own profession, both practically and the- 
oretically,as do those who engage in other pursuits.” 


— RA RRR 

Peamit me for the benefit of those who read your 
paper, to bring to notice through its pages a recipe 
for making a mixture called rat gas. There are 
some individuals in this place making the sale of 
recipes a matter of self interest, and I therefore 
propose giving it to the farmers on a cheap scale. 

Recipe.—1 oz. phosphorus, 2 oz, Curcume, 1} Ibs. 
lard, 33 lbs. wheat flour, 34 gts. water, First put 
in the water and lard, let it Watt so you can hold 
your hand in it ; then put in the flour and curcume, 
and stir it till well mixed ; then put in the 
rus and stir it till it is done sparkling. When itis 
cool it is fit for use. It explodes in the stomach and 
causes death, It can be given on bread, with a lit- 
tle lard over it, or in meal. G.—Spafford, N. Y., 
Oct, 1850. 

P. 8. I hope 'T. B, Miver will tell us how to 
remedy moth in Bees, 
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S. WS NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





TyposrapnicaL Errors. —The compositor, in my 
notice of Jenny Linp, last month, set up an erasure 
which spoiled my English. Furthermore, and for 
his own benefit, I advise him to read Shakspeare 
over again ; so that when be has a bad manuscript 
quotation, he may correct it from memory, and not 
set up “fall” for “ pall.” 

Improven System or Manurine ann FEEpING.— 
Josern Harris, in the last Farmer, gives an article 
which should be read by every farmer. He has the 
rare good fortune to unite scientific knowledge and 
experiment with practical skill and experience. Mr. 


H. contends, without undervaluing carbonic acid or. 


the inorganic manures, that nitrogen or its equiva- 
lent, ammonia, is required in much larger quantity 
than any other simple substance, to all grain-bearing 
soils ; and that without its liberal distribution in the 
soi], the presence of al) the other grain-bearing ele- 
ments in sufficient quantity for the maximum yield, 
can not compensate for a deficiency of nitrogen. He 
sets it down as a fixed fact, that if a cereal crop is 
fed all the nitrogen it requires, in the shape of barn- 
yard manure, the inorganic part of such manure is 
amply sufficient for the crop ; and that any deficiency 
there may be of carbonic acid, will be supplied by the 
atmosphere. Hence he urges every grain-growing 
farmer, by all manner of means, to keep stock enough 
to work up all his straw into manure; and that in- 
stead of continuing the practice of plowing in green 
clover, it should rather be converted into hay, and 
fed to stock in preference to timothy hay, which he 
classes among the nitrogen-consumhing cereals ; 
while, on the other hand, clover collects more nitro 
gen {rom the atmosphere than it takes from the soil. 
Some of our best wheat-growing farmers have long 
since found that the plowing in of green clover alone, 
without the addition of animal manures, was insuffi- 
cient to keep up, from year to year, the wheat-bear- 
ing pabulum in the soil ; but, strange as it may seem, 
the system is stil] persisted in with steadily increas- 
ing dimunition of crop, without any attempt on the 
part of many farmers, to save, increase, and apply, 
barn-yard manure. Mr. Harris, having been two 
years chemical assistant on the experimenial farm 
of Mr. Lawes, in England, gives tables to show the 
relative flesh-forming capacity of different articles of 
vegetable food, ingwhich he sets down oil-cake as 

. containing five times as much nitrogen as Indian 
corn. This seems almost incredible, as corn con- 
tains much oil; and oil-cake, after being subjected 
to hydraulic pressure, is supposed to contain very 
little. At any rate, it is certain that no herbiferous 
animal excrement is so rich in nitrogen as that of 
the corn-fed hog. But in relation to the flesh-form- 
ing capacity of food, no one article alone, no matter 
how nutricious it may be, can be economical food. 
Such is nature’s mysterious laws of nutrition, that 
it has been found when roots have been supplied to 
the fatting animal, that a very small portion of corn 
or oil meal was necessary to put on the most rapid 
accumulation of both fat and flesh. 

Seneca County Far, — It is said that the late 
Fair at Ovid was more than creditable to the rural 
progress of gur all-arable, semper-fertile, unromantic, 
yet truly picturesque, little county of Seneca. For 
the details of the exhibition, I lobe to the Waterloo 
Observer. Suffice it to say, that more than 100 fine 
horses, and 130 head of cattle, were there shown ; 
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carriages and farm implements of the most recent 
and approved construction, and household products 
of great excellence and variety, were there ; and ag 
if to crown all the outward display, the spacious new 
court-house was decorated with wreaths, boquets, 
cornucopias, and ornamental plateaus, containi 
more than eighty varieties of flowers, the perfume 
of which filled the surrounding atmosphere. 
** And what a wilderness of flowers ! 

It seem’d as tho’ from all the bow’rs 

And fairesi fields of all the year, 

The mingled spoil were scattered here.’ 
So much for the tasteful floral contributions of 
“ Araby’s fair daughters.” T'wo essays were read 
the first evening — one by Mm. Wrykorr, on the 
influence of rural pursuits. Besides being interest- 
ing and creditable, it was delivered with that mod- 
esty which in a young man gives evidence of 
gressive ability. May his example be followed by 
other of our farmers’ sons at the coming Fairs. Let 
them remember that a great school-master has averred 
that he had never thoroughly commenced learning 
until he began fo teach. President Detariexp read 
an essay on “the relation of vegetation to the sea- 
son.” My word for it, it was not like Goldsmith's 
animated nature elaborated ina garret, but in nature's 
own laboratory. I hope to see it in print. | 

On the second day, after the very animated plow- 

ing match, Professor Norton addressed the assem- 
bled host in the great square, on the subject of that 
great staff in life’s pilgrimage, “Wheat.” It has 
been said that the matter, although practical, exceeded 
the appreciating powers of the auditory. Be this as 


it may, the address is to be printed, when every farmer - 


who had not the quick ear and practiced perception of 
a newspaper reporter, ¢an “read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest” it at his leisure : may none neglect it. 

It is now evident to the most obtuse and limited 
observer, that the establishment of our agricultural 
fairs has already done much for rural progress. The 
spirit of emulation among farmers has increased, to 
the manifest social elevation of both the farmer and 
his calling ; and the day has at length arrived when 
the title of farmer gives to the imagination something 
better than the figure of a man of mere plodding, un- 
intellectual labor, whose animal comforts and pleas- 
ures are unrelieved by one single ray of that intel- 
lectual light which enables him to see and investigate 
those laws, and that modus operandi, by which nature 
gives him his corn and his cattle. "Tis tree that 
there are still among us many book-hating, imprac- 
ticable farmers, some of whom not many years ago 
reluctantly tolerated Jeraro Woon’s “ pct metal” 
plow. I well remember when the bare mention of 
CutnTon’s big ditch aroused their indignation. Now, 
in the era of plank roads coming up to their thresh- 
holds, they are in a state of continual litigating dis- 
quietude. But the example of such men (call them 
not farmers) is no longer a misfortune — they will 
soon be gone, and the age of better things will toll 
their requiem. 


Frees Scuoours.— The editors of the Genesce 
Farmer have decided wisely, to keep the exciting 
diseussion of the Free School question out of its 
columns. That the law will be affirmed by the peo- 
ple, the signs of the times but too plainly indicate. 
If every voter was subjected to a conditional poll tax, 
the result might be different. —- Waterloo, Sen. Co., 
NV. Y., Oct., 1850. 
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Rural Architecture. 





COUNTRY HOUSES. 


We have long been of the opinion that a book was 
néeded on country houses—a book so cheap as to be 
accessible to all, and containing plans for houses — 
not for the benefit of the rich, who can afford to em- 
ploy an architect, and spend any amount of money in 
their construction, — but a book combining economy 
with taste—one that would furnish the poor man 
struggling to gain a “sweet home” for himself and 
loved ones, plans at once cheap and tasteful ; or that 
would give him, from the study of the models fur- 
nished, such a knowledge of rural architecture and 
the requirements of correct taste, as to enable him to 
form his own plans to suit his own circumstances. 
One of the present editors, before his editerial con- 
nection with the Farmer, furnished the following 
article for its pages : 

It has been said that “true taste is a good economist,” 
Now taste, when kept within proper bounds, may be econ- 
omy ; but we often see TasTE get the upper hand of REASON, 
and drive rampant, regardless alike of utility or economy, of 
means or ends. {[ was lead to these perhaps rather crade 
reflections on an examination of “ Downing’s Landsca 
Gar. ‘ening,’ and ‘‘ Cottage Residences,” in which I find the 
above quotation. The beauty of Mr. Downine’s works no 
one will do ibt— the taste and genius displayed by the ad- 
mired autho: no one will call in question ; yet, how illy are 
they adapted to the wants of the American people — how 
poorly calculated to refine the tastes of the masses, or to 
give a touch of beauty to the thousands of buildings that are 
“going up” around us. Of how little service to the Farmer 
os Mechanic—the man of small means and refined taste, who 
wishes to male his home pleasant and attractive. 

From these works the man of wealth may learn how to 
expend his thousands in building beautiful and costly man- 
sions. They may encourage a taste for display—for princely 
residences and retinues. They may cause aristocratic “ es- 
tablishments”’ to spring up over our land. The ghost of some 
ancient castle, or the effigy of some lordly manor-house, with 
its “lodges” and ‘‘liveried” attendants, may be made to sup- 

lant the plain republican ‘‘ homestead” — European indo- 
lence and luxury to encroach upon American industry and 
simplicity ; but, I doubt whether this will improve the taste 
er the morals, or add much to the peace and happiness of 
the American people. I doubt whether it will promote that 
EquaLity of which we boast, or make us more worthy the 
respect and imitation of the world. 

In this country, thanks to our republican institutions and 
the smiles of a kind Providence, we have but few very rich, 
and few extremely poor. Here, with slight exceptions, all 
labor in some sphere, and all alike enjoy the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. And J regret, that under a plea of improv- 
ing the ‘“‘ raste”’ of our people, Ameticans should be taught 
a love of pomp and show, and costly establishments. Taste 
may be purchased at too great an expense. 

That the taste of our people needs improving in respect to 
building and beautifying their homes, and that snch im- 
provement might be made consistent with simplicity and 
economy, no one can doubt, But a work to aid in its ac- 
complishment, must, as far as possible, be within the means, 
and meet the wants of all, so that the man with four or five 
hundred dellars may find assistance in enabling him to make 
a home at once convenient and tasteful. I long for the time 
when not only the mansions of the rich, but the cottages of 
the poor, shall have the benefit of that ‘‘ true taste which is 

ool economy.” . 

The traveller in many parts of Europe, particularly in the 
ee districts of England, is enchanted with the beauty 
of its rural residences. And this delight is not caused by 
the elegance nd splendor of the palaces of the ‘“‘gentry” 
occasionally n.et with, but by the beautiful, though humble 
cottages of the poor, which, with the flowering hedges 80 
common in England, gives to it the appearance of a vast 
garden, with here and there a summer-house, shaded by a 
cluster of overspreading trees, and covered with roses and 
heneysuckles. ’ 

We need another work on CortraGe Resiprnces—a work 
for the million. 


a Arn 


This was published in the September number for 
1848. Mr. Barry, on his way to Europe, called on 
Mr. Downine early the ensuing winter, and wrote 
us at the time, stating that Mr. D. was prepzring a 
work on cheap cottage residences. We huve since 
that time been anxiously awaiting the announcement 
of the book. A month or two since it was ailver- 
tised in the eastern papers, and most of the agricul- 
tural papers acknowledged its receipt. Although 
the publishers did not furnish us with a copy. we 
took the first opportunity to procure one of the agent 
in this city, Mr. D. M. Dewny. It is a Jarge work 
of nearly 500 pages, beautifully printed on tine paper, 
and illustrated with over 300 engravings. It is divi- 
ded into two parts. The first part, of about 250 
pages, contains many useful suggestions on rural 
architecture, and about 20 designs for cottages and 
farm-houses— the lowest estimate *300, and the 
highest $5,000. It also contains various plans for 
barns, stables, yards, &c. There are over 100 en- 
gravings in this part. 

The second part contains thirteen designs for a 
more expensive class of country houses, or what 
the author calls villas. The estimate for the cheap- 
est plan is $3,500, and the highest $14,000, — 
And unless some of our readers may not know the 


difference between a villa and a cot‘age, we must . 


give the author’s own definitions. A cottage is “a 
dwelling so small that the household uties may all 
be performed by the family, or with te assistance 
of not more than one or two domestics,” “A villa 
is a country house of larger accommodation, requir- 
ng the care of at least three or more servants.” 

e think after this the all-important distinction will 
be perfectly anderstood, and settled beyond the reach 
of cavil; so if the daughters residing in the villa, 
with a due regard to their own health, and a desire 
to understand thoroughly the mysteries of house- 
keeping, undertake to do the work, and dispense with 
one or two of the servants, the house must no longer 
be called a villa, but a cottage. This part also con- 
tains various suggestions, enforced by illustrations, 
for decorating and furnishing the interior of houses 
to correspond with the style of the exterior. Also, 
plans for ventilating and warming. 

The price of the book is $4; and this is so high 
that many, we fear, will be deterred from purchasing 
it, who might read it with great benefit. The pub- 
lishers, however, Messrs. ApPLEPON & Co., of New 
York, in a note, inform us that they intend to pub- 
lish the first part separate, which will reduce the 
price about one-half, we suppose. And this is the 
part most needed, and most useful. We hope the 
publishers will get up a fair readable edition which 
they can afford to sell for about. $1.50, and then we 
have no doubt thousands of them will find their way 
into the hands of farmers and mechanics, who would 
never purchase the more expensive work. We 
would at all events urge those who have the least 
idea of building, to procure it; and we can assure 
them that it will in all probability’save them more 
than ten-fold its cost. No one who passes through 
this section of country, can fail to witness the im- 
provements of the last few years in the style of build- 
ings. J'or this we are indebted in a very great de- 

ree to Mr. Downing. The publishers have kind- 
y furnished us with several designs of cottages, one 
of which, with the author's description, will be found 
on the next page. We shall make further extracts 





from the book, in future numbers. 
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This simple design is given to show how a v-"y 
small cottage, built of wood, may be made to lo - 
well at very trifling cost. In form, it is a mere par 
rallelogram, and while it is devoid of very strongly- 
marked architectural character, it combines some- 
thing of home-like or domestic expression. 

The picturesque character is partly owing to the 
bold shadows thrown by the projecting roof, and 
partly to rafter brackets and window hoods. 

Let any one imagine this little cottage, with its 
roof eut off close to the eves, with the rafter brackets 
that support the projecting eves omitted, with the 
windows and door mere bare frames, and he has an 
example of how this same cottage would look as we 
commonly see it built; that is to say, without the 
the picturesqueness of wood clearly expressed by 
using it ey (not neatly and carefully; ) by a sense 
of something beyond mere utility, evinced in the pains 
taken to extend the roof :nore than is absolutely need- 
ful; and by raising the character of the windows 
and doors by placing hoods over their tops. 





LIVING ROOM 





GROUND PLAN. 


AccommopaTioné—The single apartment called the 
living-room, twelve by eighteen feet, is the common 
apartment, the kitchen, sitting-room, and parlor of 
this family ; for it is intended for a family which 
“takes care of itself.” 

Opening the front door of this cottage, we see an 
entry six feet wide, which contains the stairs to the 
second floor. Underneath this staire, another flight 
descends to the cellar. ’ 
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SMALL COTTAGE. 





On the left of the entry is a small bed-room twelve 
feet squeze. If this bedroom is used constantly, it 
would be better to have it communicate with the 
living-room by the door on the left of the chimney 
flue, which is now the closet door ; and the arrange- 
ment, supposing this the bed-room in constant use, 
will give greater convenience and greater warmth in 
winter, since one fire will keep both rooms warm. 
If, on the contrary, it is only to be used occasionally, 
it would be better not to make it communicate. In- 
deed, with a tittle nicety of construction, there is 
space enough to retain a small closet for the living- 
room, and still have these two rooms connected. 

The living-room is twelve by eighteen feet, a con- 
venient size for daily use. It is lighted by a window 
on each side, and the chimney being nearly in the 





Near one corner of the opposite side of ‘this room is 
a door opening into a smal! pantry which is lighted 
by a window, and at the opposite torner is another 
door opening into a narrow porch. We have cut 
off the passage, to form this small porch, in order to 
protect the back door, which opens into the main 
|apartment of the family, from sudden draughts and 
|cold blasts, a point most important in a northern 
| climate, but too often neglected, to the sorious dis- 
| comfort of the inmates of small cottages. From this 
back porch another door will be seen opening into a 





going into the open air. This wood-house is repre- 
sented of small size, but it may be extended in depth 
several feet, if more room is wanted. 

The second floor of this cottage contains two good 
sleeping rooms and two large closets. There are no 
fire places, but openings are left for stove-pipes in 
the flues, so that one or both rooms can be warmed. 

There is a cellar under this cottage, and the outer 
cellardoor should be provided just beneath the pantry 
window, if no more convenient position is found for it. 

Cottages of this size usually have the stairs placed 
in the living-room, while the front door opens direct- 
ly into one of the apartments. We think, in this 
respect, our plan has much greater comiort and con- 
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center of the house, no heat will be lost in winter. . 


small wood-house, so that fuel may be had without ~ 
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Construction. — This cottage is to be built of 
wood, ahd the weather-boarding is to be put on in the 
rertical manner, with battens nailed over the joints. 
In many parts of the country, where lumber planed 
machinery is not easily obtained, we would use 
inch boards rough, or witheut planing, and put them 
on with square edges (not matched.) The batten 
completely covers the joint. This will cheapen the 
cottage considerably, if planing is to be done by hand ; 
and for all outbuildings and cheap ccttages, rough 
boarding, either painted and sanded, or washed over 
by the cottager himself with a cheap wash,* 
produces an effect even more satisfactory to the 
eye, because more rustic and picturesque than 
planed boards. 

But steam-planed boards and plank are now 
offered so cheaply (that is to say, at only three 
or four dollars per thousand feet additional cost, 
being at the same time matched or tongued and 
grooved,) that they are now almost universally 
used for covering houses with verticle boarding. 

Planed-and-matched flooring boards, one 
inch thick, and of good quality, can be had here 
for about seventeen dollars per thousand feet, or 
at Rochester or Bangor for fourteen dollars. 
The same boards rough, are worth on the Hud- 
son fourteen dollars, and at Rochester eleven 
dollars ; and as this cottage would require about 
fourteen hundred feet of weather-boarding, the 
economy in either of these localities by using 
‘rough boards, would be only about five dollars 
in the cost of the whole cottage ; so.that, under 
these circumstances, we should prefer the planed 
boards, because there is some additional warmth 
in the clocer joints made by having the edges 
matched. 

To make the cottage comfortable for the 
north, it should be filled-in with soft bricks, 
placed on edge, so as to allow the inside wall 
to be plastered on the bricks, as described in 
page 53. In the milder parts of the Union this 
will not be necessary, and, if omitted, the cost 
of the cottage will be lessened about twenty- 
five dollars — counting the a of soft bricks 
at three dollars per thousand. 

The hood over the front door, as shown in the en- 
graving, is a foot wide, and is supported by brackets 
more ornamental than those under the windows, to de- 
note the greater importance of the principal entrance. 

The roof of this cottage projects two feet, and, 
like all cheap cottages in this country, is covered 
with shingles. On the sides, the rafters are contin- 
ued out to support the eves, and on the gables short 
pieces of joist are fitted in to support the sheathing 
of the roof, and to give unity of effect. 

Estimate.—On the Hudson, this cottage, with a 
cellar under the whole building, and filled-in with 
bricks on edge, will cost $400. An estimate from 
an experienced builder at Rochester places the cost 
there at $330. 

* Curae Wasn ror CottaGes or woop. — Take a clean barrel 
that will hold water. Put in it half a bushel of fresh quick-lime, 
and slake it by pouring over it boiling water sufficient to cover it 
4 or 5 inches deep, and stirring it till slaked. When quite slaked, 
dissolve in water and add 2 Ibs. of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol.) 
which in a few weeks will cause the white-wash to harden on the 
wood work. Add sufficient water to bring it to the consistence of 
thick white-wash. To make the above wash a pleasing cream 
color, add 4 Ibs. yellow ochre. For a fawn color. take 4 lbs umber, 
1 tb. Indian red, and 1b. lampblack. (Lampblack, when mixed 
with water colors, should first be thoroughly dissolvod in alcohol.) 


To make the wash grey or stone color, add 1 1b raw umber and 2 
Ibs. lampblack. The color may be put on with a white-wash brush 




















PROF, JOHNSTON’S LECTURES. 





We have received from C. M. Saxton, of New York, 
Publisher of Agricultural Books, a copy of Prof. 
Johnston's Lectures, delivered before the N. . Y. State 
Agricultural Society, and the members of the Legis- 
lature. They are well printed and nicely bound, 
making a book of about 220 s, which sells for 
seventy-five cents, bound in cloth, and fifty cents in 
paper. We are indebted to the publisher for the 
accompanying portrait. 


The following facts were furnished by B. P. Jonn- 
son, Corresponding Secretary of the New York State 
Agricultural Sooiety : 

“ Prof. Jounsto is a native, I understand, of Kil- 
marnock, in the east of Scotland, and was educated, 


it is believed, at the University of Glasgow. He 
pursued the study of chemistry with Berzelius, a 
distinguished Swedish chemist, and travelled very 
extensively, at an early period of his life, in the 
northern om of Europe —in Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, and Russia — traversing the whole breadth 
of European Russia to the Wolga. Subsequently, 
he made himself familiar with the agriculture of 
other portions of Europe, by personal examination. 
At the foundation of Durham University, in England, 
he was appointed one of its teachera, and is now 
reader in chemistry and mineralogy in that distin- 
guished institution. He was appointed Professor of 
the Agricultural Chemical Association, of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, in Novem- 
ber, 1843, for five years, and during that period, his 
labors were productive of great good to the agricul- 
tural interests of Scotland. 

“ Professor Jounston published his lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, in- 1841, and 
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an enlarged edition was published in 1847. In this 
country this work has passed through more than 
twenty editions, and it has also been republished en 
the continent of Europe, in French and German, and 
has secured the confidence of the farmers of this 
country more than any work published, so far as I 
am informed. He has published ‘Contributions to 
Scientific Agriculture,’ being a summary account of 
proceedings and operations of the Agricultaral 
Chemistry Association of Scotland, during his con- 
nection with it. This is a very valuable work, and 
deserving of extensive circulation in this country. 

« Professor Jounston prepared, for schools, a Cat- 
echism on Chemistry and Geology, which has been 
very extensively introduced into the primary schools 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and has passed 
through twenty-two editions there. It has been re- 
published in France,*and, it is believed, in several 
other countries of Europe. An edition has been pub- 
lished in this country, with an introduction by Prof. 
Joun P. Norrox, of Yale College, who pursued his 
studies a portion of his time with Prof. Jounston, 
while engaged in the Agricultural Chemical Associ- 
ation of Scotland. This is a work of great merit, 
and has been productive of the most favorable results 
wherever introduced. 

“Professor Jonnston was invited by the New 
York State Agricult::;2: Society, in 1848, to visit 
this country, and deliver a course of lectures before 
the Society, and such other associations as he might 
be enabled to address. His connection with the 
Chemical Association not being concluded, the invi- 
tation was then declined. In 1849 the invitation was 
renewed, and he appeared before an American audi- 
ence, for the first time, at the Annual Fair of the 
Society, at Syraguse, in September. His address 
upon that-occasion was upon the agriculture of 
Europe, and was listened to with great interest by 
an immensg auditory. In January, 1850, he deliv- 
ered the course of lectures which are now presented, 
in separate form, before the Society and members of 
the Legislatnre. He subsequently delfvered a course 
of lectures before the Lowell Institute, Boston ; also 
before the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, and 
two lectures before the American Institute of New 
York. He made an agricultural examination and 
survey of the Province of New Brunswick, which 
has been published by the Provincial Legislature, 
and which is very highly commended by gentlemen 
of that province. 

“ Professor JouxstTon is in the meridian of life and 
of usefulness ; and, should his life be spared, as we 
trust it may be for years, from his acknowledged 
industry, his habits of thorough investigation, his 
ardent desire to contribute to the advancement of 
science, his labors will yet, we doubt not, result in 
great good to the cause to which he devotes the en- 
tire energies of his vigorous intellect. 

“The agriculturists of America are under great 
obligations to him for the course of lectures which 
are about to be presented to them, and we feel as- 
sured that they will prove of unspeakable advantage 
to the entire agricultural interest of our country. 

“Professor Jounston is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Engl*nd, Honorary Member of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, Honorary Member 
of the New York State Agricultaral Society, and of 
several of the European scientific agricultural asso- 
ciations.” 





BEES.—WNo. 5. 


Tue various styles of hives being too numerous for 
an extended notice on each, I will merely say, that 
all hives not conforming in size to such as I have 
previously stated to be of the proper dimensions, 
(containing about 1800 cubic inches in the clear, ) 
are unsuited for the most successful bee-cultnre - 
and any shape, except such as are as much or more 
in breadth as in depth, are not susceptible of produ. 
cing the greatest quantity of surplus, or box honey, 
No man can ever, in my opinion, invent or construct 
a hive in which bees will store up more honey than 
in ordinary hives, only so far as he approximates to 
the true natural size of the hive, and its proper shape, 
whereby the bees labor to the best advantage. Hives 
can be simplified, and new and important modes of 
ventilation adapted, rendering them highly valuable 
over common boxes; and this is all that I claim to 
have done in that of my own construction. 


There is, however, one pretended discovery in the 
management of bees, that [ can not suffer to pass 
without a notice. I refer to Gilmore’s plan of placing 
the whole apiary into one domicil in common ; then 
feeding them on some compound that only costs, as 
he says, about three cents per pound ; from which 
the bees rapidly make the most pure honey, even to 
the extent of “1200 pounds of bor honey by only siz 
original stocks”! I consider this the ne plus ultra of 
humbugs, and it deserves an extended notice for the 
public good, and in my next I will try and do it justice. 

In answer to “J. D. C.,” who asks how my the- 
ory of the queen’s taking erial flights for the purpose 
of coition with the drones, can be reconciled with his 
statements, I would observe, that I think he can not 
be positive, at this late day, whether the queen re- 
ferred to as being found on the ground, was witha 
Jirst or a second swarm. He says, “ it being a second 
swarm ;” but how is it possible that he can now 
recollect a circumstance of so trivial and unimportant 
(at that time) a matter? It was, he says, “some 
Sew years ago,” and my theory appears to be entirely 
new to him now. The query is, how does he haf- 
pen to recollect that it was a second swarm? What 
cause would he have for noticigg whether it was a 
first or a second swarm, even at the time it happened ? 
I do not wish to diseredit his statements ; but it is 
really very singular that he should know that it was 
a second swarm at the present time. It is no easy 
thing to be positive in such things, even at the time 
of swarming. How many swarms issue and return 
to the parent stock, unknown to the apiarian. 

He says further : “ When my bees show signs of 
disquiet on hiving them, I catch the queen, (or queens, 
if more than one,) and cut one wing, and then return 
it to its swarm.” He does not say whether his “dis- 
quiet” bees were first or after swarms, which is im- 
portant in this case. My experience in bee-culture 
has always shown that it is the quiet swarms that 
need attention, as there is always danger where the 
bees refuse to labor, and where they remain inactive ; 
but never from anactive swarm. If “J. D.C.” will 
cut the wing of a young, virgin queen, and find the 
result he speaks of, then [ will admit that my theory 
(not mine alone,) is unsound. Let us have a fair 
trial next season, friend “J. D. C.,” and please be 
very particular that you do not operate on old queens 
instead of young ones. _T. B. Meyer, 

Author of the American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. 

Clinton, Oneida Co., N. ¥., 1850. 
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HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS 








We have to devote a large portion of our space, 
this month, to a notice of the numerous interesting 
exhibitions that have been held in various parts of the 
country. Those who are interested in the progress of 
horticulture will not regret this ; for it is both profita- 
bleand interesting to know what fine things and what 
improvoments these annual wer have brought oyt, 
and what are the particular products or varieties in 
which different sections of the country excel. The 
extent of our country, and the variety of its soils and 
productions, are truly wonderful. We have never 
s0 fully realized these matters as we have this season. 
Our visit to Cincinnati, and mecting there fellow la- 
borers from the most distant regions, thousands of 
miles apart—the facts we have gathered from them, 
and an examination of their productions, have opened 
our eyes to many points that before we had either 
considered lightly or not considered at all. To be 
able to say what varieties of frnit will or will not 
succeed in this or that section of this extensive coun- 
try, requires such a thorough knowledge of soil, cli- 
mate, &c., as no individual yet possesses, and which 
must be gathered from actual experience. These 
great exhibitions that bring together people and pro- 
ductions from ali parts, will afford the best means of 
acquiring this knowledge. 


THE ALBANY AND RENSSELAER HORT. SOCIETY. 

We are indebted to the Secretary of this Society, 
for a copy of the report of its annual exhibition, held 
on the 18th of September. This Society is one of 
the most efficient and successful of any in our State. 
Every succeeding show is an improvement on its 
predecessor ; and this speaks well for the horticul- 
tural skill and zeal, end particularly the public spirit- 
edness, of the citizens of Albany and Troy, and their 
respective neighborhoods. Of fruits, the display 
appears to have been “varied and fine. Messrs. 
Witson & Co., nurserymen, exhibited 53 varieties 
of Pears ; Dr. H. Wenpext, 34; and V. P. Douw, 
Esq., 18. Isaac Densisoy, Esq., presented 22 vari- 
eties of plums. Rost. Mannine, Esq., of Salem, 
Mass., exhibited specimens of the Wendell pear, a 
new seedling of the late Dr. Van Mons. 

We extract, below, the premiums ewarded for 
fruits and flowers, in order to show the best articles 
in these departments. The committees very prop- 
erly in most cases give the names of the varieties to 
which they gave premiums. 
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on FRUITS. 

L£s.—For the best and most extensive collection, 32 

nt tion ive ection, 32 varietics, 
For the 2d best and most extensive collection, 21 varieties, Wil- 


son, arn & Teller, $2. 
For the best one exhibited, Rhode Island Greening, M. 
vV.B. er, of Schodac, 1. 


Pears —For the best and most extensive collection, 53 varieties, 
Wilson, Thorburn & Teller, 3. 

For the 2d best and 2d most extensive collection, 34 varicties. 
Dr. Herman Wendell, 2. 

For the best six varieties—White Voyenne, Seckell, Flemish 
Beauty, Beurre Bosc, Louise Bonne de Jersey, and Beurre D’ Ar- 
emburgh—to V. P. Douw, 2. 

For the best one variety, to Wilson, Thorburn & Teller— White " 
Doyenne—1. 

The rule required that six specimens should be shown ; man 
others exhibited very fine specimens of this variety, but not in suf- 
ficient numbers to enable them to compete.) . 

Peacues.—For the best and most extensive collection, to Dr. 
Alden March, for 12 varieties, 3. 

For 2d best and 2d most exietisive collection, to Wilson, Thor- 
barn & Teller, for 8 varieties, 2 . 

For best 3 varieties, to E. Dorr, for President, Morris Red Rare- 
ripe, and Crawford’s Late, 1. 

or best one variety, to L. Menand for George IV, 1. 

P.iums.—For the best and most extensive collection, to Isaac 
Denniston, 28 varieties, 3. 

For the 2d best and 2d most extensive colleetion, to E. Dorr, 12 
varieties, 2 

For the best one variety—six speci exhibited—to Isaac 
Denniston, for Reine Claude, 1. 

Nectarines. —For the best ore variety —six specimens to be ex- 
hibited—to V. P. Douw, for Newington, 1. 

‘The other J ewes” offered were not competed os 

Raprs.— Foreign—For the best two varieties exhibited—three 
of each variety—to V. P. Douw, for Golden Chassellas and Miller’s 


Burgundy. 

(The other premiums offered were not competed for. ] 

: Rnares.— Native—For the best collection, to E. Dorr, for 4 vari- 
eties, 3. 

For the best two varieties, to Erastus Pease, for Catawbas and 
Isabellas, 2. 

Water Mevons.—For the best two varieties, to V. P. Douw, for 
—_ and Spanish, 2. 

e others offered, were not considered worthy of premium. 

Musx Metons.—For the best one variety, L. Menand, for Green 
Citrons, 1. 

The other varieties offered were not deemed worthy of premi- 
HERMAN WENDELL, Chairman. 








ums. 
FLOWERS. a 
Dan.ius.—For the best display, to Norman Briggs, of Schaghti- 
coke, $3. 


For the best 12 dissimilar blooms. to Norman Briggs, for Con- 
stantia, Lady Sale, Viscount Ressigneur, Admiral Stopford, Mc- 
Kenzie’s Perfection, Miss Chaplin, Bragg’s Arethusa, Caleb Cope, 
Rainbow, Ultimatum, Madam Zahler, and Toison D’Or, 2. 

For the best six dissimilar blooms. to Norman Briggs, for Toison 
D’OCr, Arethusa, Madam Zahler, Rainbow, Lady Sale, and Princess 
Radzville, 1. 

For the best flower, specimen bloom, to James Wilson, for Prin- 
cess Radzville, 1. 

Roses.—For the best ten varieties, the premium is awarded to 
L. Menand, for La, Reine, Souvenier de Malmaison, Bougere, !u- 
gene Beauharnois, Aimee Vibert, Geanie des Batailles, Devonien- 
sis, Marquis Bocella, Hermosa and Chromateila, 2. 

Vensenas.—For the best 12 varieties,the premium was award- 
ed to Norman Briggs, of Schaghticoke, for nson’s Defiance. 
Eclipse, Roseum Superbum, Queen, Polkii, Beauty Supreme, Su- 
sette, Buist’s New Blue, Fire Ball, Variegatta, Monk’s Purple-and 





Virginal, 2. 
For the best six varieties, the premium is awarded toD. Thos. 
Vail, for Robi *s Defi . uty Supreme, Polkii. Queen, 


Eclipse and Susette, 1. 

For the best seedling, never before exhibited, the premium is 
awarded to N. Tillman, from Dr. Wendell’s Garden. 1. 

Puvoxes.—For the best ten varieties, the premium is awarded to 
N. Tillman, from Dr. Wendell’s garden, for Reine de Jour, .’rin- 
cess Marianne, Anais Chauviere, Blanc de Neuilly, Dodoniac, Ma- 
zeppa, Fleur de Marie, Rosea Superba, Auguste, and Almerm. 2. 

‘or the best seedling, never before exhibited, to James Wil- 

son, 1 

Astens.—For the best display, the premium is awarded to Wm 
Newcomb, of Pittstown, 2. 

For the 2d best. to James Wilson, of Albany, 1. 


The committee beg leave to add, that great praise is due to the 
eeveral gentlemen who brought their flowers in such perfection to 
the exhibition, from distant places, as they added largely to the 
splendor of the display. 

They also wish to suggest to contributors that hereafter, cor- 
rect lists of all articles entered for exhibition, be handed in carly 
to the clerks, and too, that it be minutely epecified in each list, 
and on the several articles exhibited, what particular class of pri- 
zes they are to compete for ; attention to these matters othe part 
of exhibitors, will materially lessen the duties of committees and 


nable them to give satisfaction to all. 
tien ‘ e SANFORD HOWARD, Chairman. | 
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EXHIBITION OF THE GENESEE VALLEY HORTICUL- 
i TURal. SOCIETY. 


This exhibition was he'd in Corinthian Hall, on 
the 26th of September, in connection with the Hor- 
ticultural, Dairy, and Domestic Manufacture depart- 
ments of the Monroe County Agricultural Fair. The 
display of fruits, flowers, and vegetables, was very 

ood—superior to any similar show we have seen in 

ochester. The fruits were remarkably select, the 
specimens fine, and, with a few exceptions, correctly 
"named. It is very grattifying to see so much atten- 
~ tion given to this latter point. ‘This is one of the 
results of our Society and its exhibitions. Mr. Hay- 
warp, of Brighton ; Mr. Lay, of Greece ; Mr. H. N. 
Lanewortay, of [rondequoit; L. B. Lanewortuy, 
of Greece ; Joun Donnenan, of Greece ; and several 
others, presented beautiful collections of apples — 
Mr. Donnexan’s, in particular, was remarkably fine. 
S. H. Auyswortn, of West Bloomfield, presented a 
large collection of apples, pears, and plums. Messrs. 
Bissex & Hooxsr presented a collection of choice 
pears, including some rare varieties ; and some four 
or five varieties of foreign grapes, from their vinery. 
The Black Hamburgs were especially good—bunches 
large, well colored and ripened. They attracted much 
attention. Mr. H. N. Lanewortar exhibited good 
specimens of Seckel, Swan’s Orange, and White 
Doyenne pears, and fine specimens of the Melon 
apple... 
some collection of apples and pears.; Expwanerr & 
Barry, select varieties of apples and pears. Of 
peaches, nothing worth naming was presented, and 
Grapes were not as fine as usual. 

In the Floral department, dahlias were the most 
attractive articles. Of these the display was deci- 
dedly superior to any we have before seen here. It 
imparted what@¥er of brilliancy there was in the 
exhibition, and will no doubt be the means of drawing 
increased attention to this beautiful autumn flower. 

- Messrs. C. J. Ryan & Co.,-of Charlotte, made an 
extensive and beautiful display—their varieties were 
good, and the specimens tastefully shown. Messrs. 

ing & Dawe, and S, Movuxson, of Rochester ; 
Cuas. Powis, of Greece; and Ernwaneer & Barry, 
contributed handsome collections. A few amateurs, 
young ladies in particular, made some pretty contri- 
butions in the way of dahlias and other cut flowers. 

The vegetables were exceedingly fine. We no- 
ticed several fine samples of Lima beans ; and table 
beets, onions, cauliflowers, &c., grown in perfection. 
Mr. Crosman, and Mr. Kem, and Mr. MuLHoLLAND 
of Brighton, and Mr. Donnexan of Greece, were the 
principal contributors in this department, and deserve 
great credit for their excellent productions. We 
annex a list of the premiums awarded : 


FRUITS.—AMATEURS’ LIST, 


Premio List or Arries.—Robert H. Brown, Greece, for t- 
est number (39) of varieties, Ist ey #3 ; N. Hayward, Brigh- 
ton, (35 varieties) 2d do, 2; F. W. Lay, (38 varieties) 2d do., 1.— 
For best six varieties—Baldwin. Golden Russet. Northern Spy, 
Esopus Spitzenburg, Norton’s Melon, Green Sweeting—H. N. 
Langworthy, Ist premium, 2; L. B. Langworthy, six varieties— 
Newtown lippin, Fameuse, Green Sweeting, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Baldwin, St. Lawrence—2d premium, 1. 

raches.—N. Hayward, Brighton, Ist pr » $2; Mr. Armi- 
tage. 2d do., 50c. 

Quirces.—J. Bunker, Ist premium, $1 ; N. Hayward, 2d do., 50c. 

Grares.—Isaiah Bunker, best Isabella, $2; M. G. Warner, 2d 
do...1. M.G. Warner, best Catawba 2. 

Necrarives.—Jas. Vick, jr., all exhibited, premium, 50c. 

Prars.—H. N. Langworthy, best pears, 2. Beautiful Virgalieu 
and Steven’s Genesee Pears were presented by J. D. Robertson. 


FRUITS.—NURSERYMEN’S LIST. 


Arries.—Mr. 8. H. Ainsworth, greatest variety, 51 1st premi- 
um ; John Donnelan, 2d do; Chas. Powis, —_— 





Cuas. Powis, of Greece, presented a hand- | 


Preans.—Bissell & Hooker, best lst ‘ 
do,s"Chas. Powis. on PA a premium ; Mr. Aings. 
RAPES.— ooker,[grown under glass] Black Hamburgh 
and White Golden Chassellas, premium, 3. 
Mr Ainsworth, rr) wae . ene number, 
.ums.—Mr. Aineworth, only exhibitor, 14 vari 
Soe Burr, i oun ¥ 06, verteties, premiem 
liwanger arry,and Messrs. Ryan & Co., presente 
and pears in abundance for exhibition, but not ae 
The amount of premiums for the above list will be declared here. 
after. P. BARRY, Chairman. 
FLOWERS, 


AmateuRs.—Miss Sarah M. Hayward, one vy table 
quet, $1. Miss C. W. Cheney, best display of dakfes 5. = 
. W. Cheney, best round hand bouquet, 1. Mrs. A. Fitch, Riga, 
2 baskets of flowers,1. James Vick, floral ornament of German 
Asters, 1. Priscilla P. Chappel. 2 flat bouquets, 1. Mrs. §. G 
Crane, 2 best round bouquets. 2. John Rapalje exhibited 2 fine 
varieties of flowers, and Mrs. Alfred Fitch some very fine balsams 
Nurserymen.—King & Dawe, greenhouse plants—2d best display 
during the season, $5. Roses, best display, 3; Verbenas, do. do. 
Diploma ; Pansies, do do. do ; Phioxes, do. do. do.; Dahlias, best 
12 varities, do. Besides the above. Messrs. K. & D. exhibited 4 
very fine bouquets, and a variety of other flowers. C. J. Ryan & 
Co., Dahlias, best display, diploma : bouquets, 2d best, table. 2- 
do. do., round hand, 1; do., best flat,2 8S. Moulson exhibited a 
fine collecticn of Dahlias. Chas. Powis. Dahlias. 12 very fine ya- 
rieties. Ellwanger & Barry, Dahlias, 44 of the best and newest 
varieties ; Roses, 20 var.. mostly Hybrid yy a A fine col- 
lection of Pansies; do. of Verbenas; do. ot Phioxes; do. of As 
= ; do. of German Stocks ; do. of Altheas ; Bouquets, 2 round 
Note.—Mr. Eliwanger being chairman, Messrs. E. & B. did not 
offer an. ng for competition. None of the premiums awarded 
to E. & B. at the last June exhibition. will be drawn from the So- 
ciety. GEO. ELLWANGER, Chairman. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 


* The brilliancy of this exhibition took us quite by 
surprize. We expected something fine — we were 
aware that the most liberal arrangements - had been 
made, and that there was abundant material in that 
city and vicinity, for a grand display ; still, as we 
have already said, it took us completely by surprise, 
so admirable was it in all its parts. We felt fully 
compensated for our journey, with the gratification 
it alone afforded us. We have seen some of the best 
shows that Philadelphia or Boston has produced; 
and although this was defective in the display of 
pears and foreign grapes, yet, as a whole, considering 
the articles exhibited, the arrangement, &c., we con- 
sider Cincinnati up to, if not a little ahead of, either; 
and this is saying a good deal. 

The Show was held in a splendid hall nearly one 
hundred feet long and fifty feet wide. On either side 
was a table, the whole length covered with fruits — 
not little, shabby, half grown specimens, one of a@ 
kind—but superb dishes of those magnificent golden 
and crimson fruits of the west—Fal! Pippins as large 
as a man’s head, and peaches that would almost weigh 
a pound. What a display of fruits! The “Queen 
City” and the “ Mighty West” might well be proud 
of it. Then, in the center of the room were three 
tables, with a walk between each, filled with flowers, 
flowering plants, and florél designs. The center 
table was appropriated to the design and taller plants, 
At the end of this table, just opposite the entrance, 


mossed and ornamented with flowers, and with nuts 
of the Buckeye. The words “Buckeye welcome” 
were tastefully wrought on the arch, with the nuts, 
and on the top was the American eagle. This taste- 
ful object was the handiwork of the Misses Oranee, 
and sold, we understood, for the sum of $50, at the 
close of the exhibition. There were many other very 
beautiful designs, by Mrs. Wm. Heaver and others. 
At the farther end of the room we noticed a villa 
residence in miniature, the grounds all laid out and 
planted with much skill and taste; and, just oppo- 








site, a very pretty design of a flower garden, laid 


was a decorated arch, supported by two columns, | 
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out and planted. The two side tables wers occupied 
> with smaller plants, dahlias, &c. Messrs. Jackson, 
) Heaver, Savers, and otliers, exhibited pot plants, 
f ~=many of which were new and rare, grown in the best 
manner. Indeed, we think they would do credit even 
toa Chiswick fete. A better collection of pot plants, 

f nd better specimens, have, we are very confident, 
( never been exhibited together before in this country. 
The liberal management of the Society brought 

7) out this grand display, and it was well rewarded. 
4 We were glad to see the great hall filled — thronged 
» —evening after evening, and every visiter go away 
delighted. One thousand dollars were received at 
the door, and six hundred dollars received at the 
b sale, making $1,600 receipts. We congratulate the 
} officers and members of this very excellent Society 
) on the success which has crowned their efforts on this 

& occasion. It affords thei great encouragement for 
t the future. 





THE POMOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT CINCINNATI. 
Ts meeting was held in connection with the Ohio 
State Fair, on the 3d and 4th of October. Its sittings 
were held in one of the tents on the show grounds. 
Dr. W. D. Brinxg, of Philadelphia, presided. The 
meeting was pretty well attended by the fruit-grow- 
ers and nurserymen of the west. Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, &c., were all repre- 
sented to some extent. New York was represented 
by Messrs. Cuas. Downine and A. Saunt, of New- 
burgh, and a very respectable delegation from Buf- 
falo, consisting of Col. Hoper, Lewis F. ALuen, 
Pref. Coprocx, Messrs. Eatox, McArraur, and | 
some others. The Eastern States had not a dele- | 
gate present. We regretted very much the absence 
of such men as Col. Witper, Samven Waker, C. | 
M. Hovey, and others, who have always so ably rep- | 
resented New England at these meetings. A. J. | 
Downine, Esq., the chairman of the general fruit 
committee, was also absent; so that, with a dozen 
exceptions, the meeting was composed of western 
men who had not previously attended the meetings 
of the Congress. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
the meeting was interesting, at least it was so to us. 
We had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
the most intelligent cultivators, and the best fruits 
of the west ; and this was more particularly what we 
wanted. We had also an opportunity of learning 
many important facts, in regard to western and south- 
western soils, climate, and culture, that we were be- 
fore ignorant of. The western people benefitted in 
the same way, nodoubt. A committee on synonyms 
was appointed at an early stage of the proceedings, 
and spent a whole day in examining and comparing 
specimens, aud correcting errors. This committee 
was appointed at the suggestion of the President, 
and the labor it seta was, we think, quite as 
important to the cause of pomology as anything else 
that was done. Col, Wicosr sent a fine collection 
of specimens of pears, and a letter apologizing for 
his unavoidable absence. 

The Congress was called to be held in connection 
with the Horticultural Society of Cincinnati, and Mr. 
Ernst, the President of that Society, had provided a 
suitable room in town for its use, but at a prelimin- 
ary meeting it was decided to assemble out on the 
show ground, in a tent, in connection with the Agri- 
cultural Society. This step, we believe, though well 
meant by its advocates, had a decidedly injurious 
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effect on the proceedings of the pomological meeting. 











































































The show unds were three or four miles from 
town, and the day was consequently far advanced 
before people could get out there. Then there were 
no seats, table, or other other suitable arrangements 
for displaying fruit and transacting business—these 
matters were all to be prepared, and when prepared, 
were far from being convenient or suitable. Then 
the evenings that might have been profitably spen 
in a room in town, were lost. The Cincinnati Hor 

icultura]l Society was holding its exibition at the sameé 
time, and most of the gentlemen of Cincinnati, who 
are interested in pomology, and would have been of 
great service in the convention, could not leave their 
posts in town at the exibition room, to go out four 
miles to the show grounds. Their services were 
therefore lost entirely. We shall, by and by, as we 
get leisure, refer in a more minute way to the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 


A FEW HINTS FOR NOVEMBER. 





Tress transplanted recently should be carefully staked 
if likely, from size or exposure, to be blown around 
by the winds ; and all should be carefully mulched. 
Common rovgh manure from.the barn-yard, is as 
good as anything. Staking and mulching are the 
great preservatives of newly planted trees, either in 
summer orautumn. ‘Trees planted last spring even, 
would be greatly benefitted by a mulching, and es- 
pecially where they have not grown freely, and taken 
deep root in the ground. Soft-wooded trees, such as 
the Pawlonia, some Magnolias, &c., which, though 
perfectly hardy after one or two seasons’ growth, are 
likely to be winter-killed, if quite exposed, should 
have a thin sheathing of straw for the first winter; 
and that, even if planted last spring. This remark 
applies to both deciduous and i <a trees. Rare 
evergreens, even the perfectly hardy ones, should in- 
variably have a slight protection the first winter. 

Raspberries, to ensure a certain crop next Season, 
The practice of the great mar- 
ket-growers near New-York, is to lay down the canes 
and cover very lightly with earth. Straw or boughs 
of trees will answer ; but there is a standing objection 
to all such things, and that is, they attract vermin. 

Strawberry beds, and particularly those recently 
planted, should be protected to prevent being drawn 
out, as they certainly will be if left exposed, unless 
the ground should be covered with snow all winter, 
which can not be expected, in many places. 

Half hardy plants, such as monthly roses, carna- 
tions, &c., may be wintered well by planting them 
compactly in a bed, and enclosing them with a frame 
like that for a hot-bed, and covering it with boards. 
These can be removed at mild intervals during win- 
ter, and air be given, to prevent mold, &c, 

Dahlia roots are frequently lost by being pit away 
in acellar, green and wel. ‘The roots should be well 
dried in the sun, until there is no apparent moisture 
about them, and then be placed on dry shelves or be 
put away in sand, where they will not freeze. With 
this precaution, the roots arc as easily wintered as 
potatoes. 

Field Mice are often very destructive to orchard 
and garden trees. One of the greatest preventives, 
is to clear up thoroughly all brush and rubbigh that 
may have accumulated during summer, reniVe all 
grass, weeds, &c., that the mice might burrow and 
work under during winter. 
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THE BLOODGOOD PEAR. 


Tis is one of the most popular of all our summer 
pears, and is, on the whole, perhaps one of the best. 
We bring it forward at this time, because we have 
this season had a full crop for the first.time, om a 
standard tree about twelve years old; and we have 
also had a crop from a top-grafted tree of five years 
growth. In both cases the fruit has been fine, but- 
tery, melting, af rich—approaching more nearly, in 
texture and flavor, a fine autumn variety, than any of 
the summer pears we have had, excepting Osband’s 
Summer. In appearance it is not attractive — dull, 
and somewhat-russety. If it had the clear colors of 
the Osband’s Summer, or the Madeline, it would 
te!l greatly in its favor in the markets, where the eye 
must be pleased. The tree is erect and regular in its 
habit, of moderate vigor, with reddish brown shoots. 
It succeeds finely on the quince, making fine branchy 
trees three to five feet in height the first season from 
bud. It will make a fine garden pyramid. 

It is unnecessary to give a minute description of 
it. The outline conveys a fair idea of its average 
size and shape. 


Nicnotas Loneworts, or Cincrnnatt.—To this 
entleman more than to any other, is this country 
indebted for whatever progress it has made in the 
vineyard culture of the grape; and it is pleasant to 
see that the people of his own city and State appre- 
ciate his iabor. During the State Fair, the Board of 
Agriculture presented him with “a beautiful and 
highly finished silver goblet, for his successful cul- 
ture of the grape ;” and at the same time, Mr. 
Eanst, President of the Horticultural Society, pre- 
sented him with an elaborate and elegantly wrought 
silver vase, engraved with the following inscription : 
“Presented through the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety, to NicuoLas Lonewortn, for his eminent exer- 
ton®? Horticulture, by a friend of the cause.” 
The horticultural doings of Cincinnati, this season, 
have been every way worthy of the Queen City. 





THE SUMMER FRANCREAL PEAR 


as it ought to be. Without being decidedly firs 
rate in flavor, it has many properties that entitle it 
toa place among the most valuable of our summer 
varieties. The tree is remarkably hardy and vigor- 
ous. During all the blight prevalence in this re- 
gion, we do not remember having seen a tree or 
limb affected by it. It is upright, stout, branch- 
ing, and regular in habit. On either pear or quince 
it will make a beautiful pyramid, with very little 
care. Then it bears quite young, and most abund- 
antly. A small tree, about four feet high, on out 


year. The outline here given is the average size on 
pear stock ; but on quince stocks, if the trees be not 
overloaded, they will be fully twice as large. Like 
all other summer pears, it requires house-ripening. 
Indeed, if allowed to ripen on the tree, it is worthless. 
We pick them when fully grown, and as they begin 
to change color. They then become melting, juicy, 
and fine, with a refreshing vinous flavor. The fruit 
is very distinct in shape— roundish, tapering to the 
stalk and eye, and of a greenish yellow color, The 
tree also is very distinct, so as easily to be recognized 
among hundreds of sorts, either with or without foli- 
age. The leaves are cottony and gray, folded back, 
and have a large, light colored midrib. The wood 
is stout, brown colored, with gray specks, and the 
young shoots are quite woolly and gray. . 

A Faurr Lapper.—Mr. Barry :—I will give you 
a description of a ladder for gathering fruit, which I 
saw in Beaver county four years since, and which I 
have not seen in my travels in any other place. Get 
a straight pole of the desired length, say 25 feet for 
a long ladder, and 4 or 43 inches at the butt end 
after the bark is off, (basswood I prefer, as combining 
lightness and strength ;) saw it up through tlie cen- 
ter 7 or 8 feet; spread it equally to cach side, toa 
sufficient distance ; bore with a seven-eighths auger. 
for rungs or pins, which should be of tough, durable 
timber. Such a ladder will stand steady on almost 
any position of the ground or tree. THos. McCust- 
| LAND.— Mill Creek, Erie Oo., Pa., 1850. 
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days ago we were inVited to ride out to Mr. 
coats of caus in this county. to see his North- 
ern Spy apple trees before the crops were gathered, 
and we can safely say that we have never been more 
gratified with any thing in the way of bearing fruit 
trees. A great deal has been said about the peculiar 
tendency of this variety to produce a large proportion 


) of small, inferior, or unmarketable fruit, and we only 


wish that those who entertain such an opinion of it, 
could have been with us and seen Mr. Hanp’s, trees. 
A more abundant, uniform, and perfect crop, we have 
never seen, of any variety. ‘Twenty-four trees, we 
believe, in one row, some sixteen years old, with 
straight trunks sixteen feet high and perhaps a foot 
in diameter, with lofty symmetrical heads loaded in 
every part, the boughs bending almost to the ground, 
with large and beautiful crimson fruit, is surely a 
pleasing sight. Of small, unmarketable fruit we 
could see none. Mr. Hanp has probably one hund- 
red and fifty barrels, and has sold most of them at 
$2.50 per barrel, while other varieties sell for $1.25 
to #1.50. 

It has been said that the Northern Spy requires 
free pruning and high culture ; and there is no doubt 
that it will be much better with such treatment, than 
if neglected. So awvill all other varieties, and espe- 
cially those that mature so Jate in the season. e 
notice that Mr. Hann’s trees are in excellent condi- 
tion. He has pruned out the centre, so that it is 
quite open, thus giving the sunlight free access to 
all parts of the trees; but the trees stand too close 
—the lower branches of the adjoining trees are 
already meeting and con.ing in ‘contact with each 
other, so that the fruit on them are considerably 
shaded, and consequent y less highly colored than 
those on the top branci es, and they will not be so 
finely flavored. Mr. Hanp pointed out a tree that 

in an open space, and on this every specimen 
was highly colored. It is false economy to plant 
apple trees too closely. We allude to this fruit now, 
for the benefit of distant cultivators who remain. in 
doubt as to its value as an orchard variety. 


ACK. OWLEDGEMENTS. 





We have the pleasure oi cknowledging the receipt of the 
following articles : 

— From Jesse Storrs, Esq., of Marathon, N. Y.,.a basket 
of the Munson Sweet apple—very beautiful and fine. We 
shall take an early opportunity of saying something of the 
merits of this fruit. 

— From A, Mackir, Esq., of Clyde, N. Y¥., fine specimens 
of his Clyde Beauty apple, and other varieties. 

— From Jas. H. Warts, Esq., specimens of the Father 
apple, with an account of its origin, &c., from S. H. Atns- 
worTtH, Esq., of West Bloomfield, N. Y. This is a most 
delicious fruit. but small and indifferent in appearance.— 
Also, Swan’s Orange pear. 

— From M. A. Norton, Esq., of Victor, N. ¥., for speci- 
mens of the ‘‘ Honey Sweet” apple, ripening from Sept. to 
Nov., and a most profuse bearer. A fair showy apple, but of 
inferior favor. ‘This is not the Honey Sweet of the east. 

— From W. B. Pratt, of Prattsburgh, N. Y., specimens 
of the Dyer, or Pomme Royal apple, under the name of 
“Pratt’s Fall apple.” This we consider decidedly the best 
Sept. 

— From Jesse Witsur, of Avon, White Doyenne pears, 
and several varieties of apples. 

— From THomas Rok, Gates, a small seedling russet ap- 
ple of fair quality; anda large, showy, redapple, also said to 
be a seedling — rather inferior in flavor. 





EXHIBITION OF WINTER FRUITS. 


Ir is the intention of the Genesee Valley Hort. Soci- 
ety to hold a grand exibition of winter fruits, in the 
month of December or January next, of which due 
notice will be given in the next number of the Far- 
mer. We now request fruit-growers, amateurs, nur- 
serymen, &c., to prepare specimens of apples, pears, 
grapes, &c., for presentation. Our autumn show 


all engaged more or less in fruit culture. If cultiva- 
tors would take the trouble to accompany their speci- 
mens with notes respecting the soil vm situation of 
the ground on which the fruits have been grown, it 
would greatly enhance the value of the exhibition ; 
for every day’s experience teaches us that in certain 
soils some varieties will attain their highest perfec- 
tion, while others will fail entirely. Facts on such 
points "s these must be industriously collected. 





Tue Srason.—The first frost that left its black- 
ening marks on vegetation, occurred here on the 
night of the 8th of October, and then only the most 
tender leaves were killed in low situations. On high 
grounds, — are yet (Oct. 14) in perfection, 
and roses in bloom have not been affected in any part 
of our grounds ; but the weather has been cool enough 
since the middle of September, to arrest vegetation, 
so that we have been able to transplant trees since 
the 6th of October. 

We are happy to note a growing disposition, in the 
community generally, to take advantage of our fine 
autumns for forwarding the improvements in their 
gardens and grounds. We have glorious a itumns 
here, when it is pleasant to be out of doors; and labor 
then is much more abundant and cheathan in spring. 








THE ANALOGY BETWEEN ANIMAL AND VEGE- 
TABLE 


LIFE.—WNe. 2. 


Puants derive all their sustenance from the earth 
and the air, on the spot where they are placed ; and 
for this reason*are not provided, like animals, with a 
set of moveable levers or bones with muscles attached 
thereto, to carry them from place to place in search 
of food. And yet there are some plants, familiarl 
called runners, as the strawberry for instance, which 
seem fairly entitled to the character of locomotive or 
migratory. If a person were to plant the orchis or 
devil’ s-bit in hisygarden, and search for it in the same 
place six or ei rs after, he would probably find 
it several hun rds from the spot where he had 
planted it. Such plants grow from a new bulb or 
radicle while the old root dies away. Thus we ma 
conclude the living principle has quitted an old, 
ruined, and decayed mansion, and taken possession 
of a new gne. 

The fluid that circulates in the vessels of a tree, 
or the sap, is the blood of plants, and is like that of 
animals, of an extremely compound character. In 
both instances, from this common current of vitality 
are secreted a variety of substances of different and 
often opposite powers and qualities — substances 
nutritive, medicinal, or destructive. The flesh of 
the viper is healthful, while his poison is deadly; *the 
leaves of the Indian cassara are poisonous, but its 
root is eaten as ordinary food. Every one is familiar 
with the fact that some of our demesticated animals 
eat with impunity vegetables that would be poisonous 
to others. F. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


A GOOD GARDEN ESSENTIAL TO GOOD LIVING. 





In the Genesee Farmer of last year, I noticed an 
article in relatipn to the advantages of a gogd gar- 
den, that particularly attracted my attention. The 
first paragraph was as follows : 


No one can be truly said te L1ve who has not a GARDEN. 
None but those who have enjoyed it can appreciate the sat- 


 isfaction—the luxury—of sitting down to a table spread with 


the fruit of one’s own planting and culture. A bunch of 
radishes—a few heads of lettuce—taken from the garden of 
a summer's morning for breakfast ; or a mess of green peas 
or sweet corn, is quite a different affair from the same arti- 
cles brought in large quantites from market ina dying con- 
dition, to be put away in the cellar for use. And a plate of 
strawberries or raspberries lose none of their peculiar flavor 
by passing directly from the border to the cream without 
being jolted about in baskets until they have lost all form 
and comeliness. And yet, how many in the smaller cities 
and villages of our country, possessing every facility for a 
good garden, either through indolence or ignorance are de- 
prived of this source of comfort? And how many farmers, 


- with euough land lying waste to furnish them with most of 


the luxuries of life, are content to plod on in the even tenor 
of their way, never raising their tastes above the ‘‘ pork and 
beans” of their fathers. 

I had long suffered the inconvenience of living 
without a garden, and J had often obserV@d, when on 
a visit to a friend, how different — how much nicer 
every thing tasted, than when the same articles were 
served upon my owntable. My husband endeavored 
to persuade me that the difference was only imagin- 
ary—that exercise gave me a good appetite, and 
that made all the difference. I could hardly believe 
this ; and when J saw the article mentioned above, I 
exclaimed, “There it is.” My husband, who thought 
I had discovered something wonderful, said, “ What 
is it?’ I replie@that I had now found out the secret 
why my friend Jane W. can furnish her table so 
much nicer than myself, with less expense, and with- 
out possessing any more skill; and I was bound to 
have a garden. Previous to this, our garden, which 
was anther small, (yet large enough, we found, when 
taken care of,) had a few fruit trees, a neglected 
strawberry bed, a few raspberry bushes, &c. But 
my husband always argued that such things could 
be bought cheaper than they could be raised, and this 
was the excuse for neglecting the garden. The ar- 
ticle referred to, appeared in the January number for 
1849. As soon as the frost was out of the ground, 


I went to work. When my husband saw [ was in| 


earnest, and ready to do the work single handed 
and alone,” if necessary, he oo to help me. 
So we had the ground manured, took the ashes from 
my leaches, and spread them. Then it was well 
spaded up. I then had the strawberry bed thinned 
out by digging about two-thirds under, leaving them 
in rows, and placing manure and ashes between the 
rows. Next, I made a new bed of strawberries, and 
trimmed and staked the raspberry bushes, pruned and 
dug around the currants, trees, rhubarb, &c. After 
this, I sowed peas, beans, flowers, and so on. 

Now for the result — the reward for all this labor. 
Last summer (1849) we had a good garden ; but I 
kept improving, and it is of the present (or rather, 
past,) summer that I wish to speak, as it was not till 
this year that things came to perfection. In the first 
place, I had rhubarb large and fine, while before my 
rhubarb stalks, from the very same roots, were so 
small and worthless, that I usually preferred buying 





to using my own. Then lettuce, and radishes, and 
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early peas. A little later, the Tall Sugar Peas, ang 
other peas, as much finer than the marrowfat as the 
marfowfat is finer than the common field pea. Fol. 
lowing in quick succession, came cucumbers and 
summer squashes and beets, and sweet corn and 
Lima beans. The excellence of these Lima beans J 
had no idea of before. I have now quite a store of 
vegetables to put in the cellar, for winter use, such 
as winter squashes, &c. All this, and a good deal 
more I have not mentioned, in the vegetable line, 

Now, a word for the fruits, The first fruit was 
the early strawberries. I had enongh of this fruit 
during the whole season. Next followed White and 
Red Antwerp raspberries, and then currants. The 
White Dutch were large and sweet — very different 
from the small sour things I have usually bought, 
I like the English Black very much for cooking, 
Gooseberries I used for cooking, from the time they 
were about half grown until they ripened. The 
larger fruits have done well, with the exception of 
plums. I have had plenty of fine grapes from an 
old Isabella vine pruned as recommended in the 
March number of the Farmer. 

And now, having told my experience in gardening, 
I can say I am well paid for all my trouble. I now 
possess more knowledge of the proper way of culti- 
vating fruits, &c., than I ever expected to possess; 
and though I did not learn it all from the Genesee 
Farmer, yet, as it was your paper that first set me at 
work in my garden—that first induced me to obserye 
the nature of plants, and the practice of those who 
cultivate them the best -—— that first gave me a taste 
for reading on the subject, that opened to my view a 
new creation, and showed me the wonders and mys- 
terys and beauties of the vegetable world,—I can say 
that I would not be dep ived of the benefit I have 
gained from it, for the price of a hundred years’ sub- 
scription. Emimy.—Buffa o, NV. Y., Oct., 1850. 

Tue article quoted :by o ir correspondent Emmy, 
was written by the writer of this, and since that time 
has appeared in nine-tenths of the papers in the 
country—sometimes credited to an “English Paper,” 
sometimes toa paper that stole it bodily from the 
Farmer, and sometimes without any credit. But if 
one of every ten thousand who, have read it, has de- 
rived as much benefit from its perusal as Emriy, we 
care but little for the credit. We hope our fair cor- 
respondent will continue to give us her experience in 


| gardening, that others may be induced to participate 


in the pleasures which a well kept garden afford. 
Nothing shows want of care as quickly and as un- 
mistakably as the garden, or so promptly rewards 
intelligent labor. In other things we may perhaps 
conceal, or in some way atone for want of care ; but, 
in the garden, every plant—every shrub and tree— 
every fruit, leaf, and blossom — proclaim to all who 
behold, in unmistakable language, the ignorance or 
negligence of the owner—or else unite to sound his 
praise in songs of gratitude. We love the praise, 
as we deprecate the censure of such faithful friends. 


SWEET HOME. 





How dear are the blossoms that cluster round 
The home that our childhood knew; 

How sweet is the incense that springeth up 
From the plat where the wild-flowers grew. 


_Each silver crowned bell, each roseate cup, 
Brings back to the heart some tone, 

That memory hushed in the inmost cell 
To wake by their call alone! 
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Editor's Table. 





AcricuLtuRAL Scoot 1n Warxe County.—We have 
received a Circular from a Committe of the friends of Ag- 
ricultural Improvement in Wayne County, containing u prop- 
gsition for the esteblishment of an Agricultural School at 
Clyde. By the grey & proposition, which we extract 
from the Circular, it will be seen that our old friend Jusern 
Warsow, is now, as ever, at the head of every good move- 
ment : 

‘« Mr. Watson proposes to give a farm of about fifty acres, 
to any association which shall erect upon it suitable build- 
ings and fixtures of the value of $5000, with proper arrange- 
ments for the future sepport of the school. The condition 
of this proposition is, that the Association shall pay to him 
or to his assigns, during the natural lives of himself and 
wife, the sum of $300 annually ; and after the death of 
either, the sum of $150; and upon the death of both, the 

mises to become the property of the association. 

The farm is situated within the bounds of the corporation 
of the village of Clyde. It last year yielded produce of the 
value of $900, and received the highest premium of the 
Wayne Co. Agricultural Society. ‘The committee deem it 
worth $100 per acre. 

It is proposed to raise the sum of $5000, in shares of $100 
each ; and that each share shall entitle its holder to one vote 
in the clection of officers, and the management of thé mon- 


- etary affairs of the Institution ; to the tuition of one pupil in ly 


perpetuity in the Institution ; and to an equitable share of 
the profits. 6 

It is proposed that the course of instruction shall embrace 
al] the branches of education usually pursued in academies 
and higher seminaries of learning, with Ryactical and Scien- 
tifie Agriculture, and Dc tic k y as the leadi 
tures of the Institution. 

Subscriptions to be paid toa Treasurer chosen by Trust- 
ees, who are to be elected by the share-holders, and to be 
paid at such times and in such portions, (not exceeding 25 
per cent. at one time,) as shall be required by the Trustees 
after perfecting the organization.” 

We regret very much that, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, the Circular did not come into our hands until after the 
October number was issued, though it is dated previous to 
that time, and now, we fear, from our knowledge of the pub- 
lic spirit of the people of Wayne County, that all the shares 
are taken up. ‘The enterprise we hope is so far advanced as 
to secure the establishment of the School, as proposed by its 
friends. But, as we consider the stock better than bank or 
railroad stock, we hope we have friends in Wayne who will 
intercede for us, and secure the editors of the Genesee Far- 
mer at lest one share. The Treasurer may draw on us for 
the funds when needed. If there are other shares to spare, 
we hope our friends Srreeter or Watson will inform us of 
the fact immediately. 





Ws invite the attention of young men to the advertisement 
of Prof. Norton, of Yale College. We know of no more 
honorable or more useful study, in which a young man could 
engage, than Agricultural Chemistry. 

Tur Saratoca County Farr, which was held’on the 
16th and 17th of the present month, was one of | interest 
to the agriculturist. The exhibition of stock of all descrip- 
tions was far more numerous than, and superior to, that of 
any preceeding year, the number of single horses entered 
being upwards of fifty. The Floral Department was in com- 
parison with the last State Fair—a decidedly exemplary one. 
-The Vegetable Hall was at least 20 per cent. in her advance. 
The funds received during the show amounted to nearly 
$600. The premiums were somewhat controlled by kissess 
and favors which tend greatly to annoy her prosperity. S. 
H, Swerianp. 

The greatest difficulty we apprehend is, that the u- 
larly appointed committees, for some reason or other, fail 
to attend to their duties, and others have to be appointed in 
their places, on the spur of the moment, from those that hap- 
pen to be on the ground. It cannot be expected that proper 
persons will in all cases be appointed in this way. At the 
Monroe County Fair, on the first day, we should judge two- 


Tur editors of the Genesee Farmer want to purchase ten or 
fifteen acres of land, near the city of Rochester, for i 


Tae Errects of WuitrewasH 1x Preservine Piums 
From Curcuiio.—Several correspondents of the Horticultu- 
rist are recommending lime as the best means of saving 
Plums and Apricots from the Curculio. C. L. Youne, of 
Bricksville, Cuy. Co., Ohio, gives us his experience in the 
following note : , 


* One thing I would wish to observe in regard to the in- 


sect that destroys our plums. When the article in the Fan ~ 
mer appeared, recommending dusting the trees with lime — 
when they were wet, so as to form a whitewash on the . 


plum, I had quite a large number of the brats in a large glass 
jar, trying experiments with them. I immediately gave a 
few plums a good coat of whitewast. and put them in the 
jar with those not coated, and I could see no difference, as 
they stung all alike, indiseriminately. So my faith burst 
and left me musing on the mortal enemy.” 


American Musica Review.—This monthly periodical, 
devoted to the advancement of the art of music, is edited by 
Mr. Woopsgvry, and published by Huntineton & Savacx, 
New York. It is replete with valuable musical composi- 
tions both sacred and , and should be patronized by 
every friend of this divine art. Price only 50 cents a year. 





Spirits or TuRPENTINE A Cure FoR Poison. —If any 
person should be stung by a bee or other insect, rub some 
spirits of turpentine on the hype and the pain will he near- 

d in one minut t is said the pain arising from the 
bite of a copperhead snake may be arrested in a few minutes, 
by the continued application of this article, and from my own 
knowledge of its effects in other cases, I have not the least 
-doubt of it. The effect of all poisons is to contract the blood 
vessels and prevent a free circulation; the natural conse- 





- | quence is pain and inflammation imfhediately. Spirits of tur- 


pentine by their penetrating and expanding qualities, soon 
overcome the difficulty. 

We give the above, which has been going the rouuds of 
the papers, for what it is worth, Those who have been 
stung can try it, and then, perhaps, they will be bitten as 
well as stung. 

TxE Goop OLp PLow.—A few evenings since we accep- 
ted un invitation from the Hutcuinsons, and attended one 
oftheir Concerts. We were so well pleased with one of the 
songs, that we solicited a copy of the words. It contains 
truthful sentiment beautifully expressed, and it was enough 
to make any one in love with the ‘‘Good old Plow,” to 
— it sung by the farmer’s boys of the ‘‘ Old Granite 

tate.’ 


Let them sing who may of the battle fray, 
And the deeds that have long since passed ; 

Let them chant in praise of the tar whose days, 
Are spent on the ocean vast. 

I would render to these all the worship you please, 
I would honor them even now ; 

But I'd give far more from my heart’s full store 
To the cause of the Good Old Plow. 


Let them laud the notes that in music float, 
Through the bright and glittering halls ; 

While the amorous twirl of the hair’s bright curl, 
Round the shoulder of beauty falls ; 

But dearer to me is the song from the tree, 
And the rich and blossoming bough, 

O, these are the sweets which the rustic greets 
As he follows the Good Old Plow. 


Full many there be that we daily see, 
With a selfish and hollow pride, 

Who the plowman’s lot, in his humble cot, 
With a scornful look deride ; o~ 

But I'd rather take, aye a hearty shake, 
From his hand than to wealth I'd bow ; 

For the honest grasp of his hand’s rough clasp, 
Has stood by the Good Old Plow. 


All honor be then to these gray old men, 
When at last they are bowed with toil, 

Their warfare then o’er, they battle no more, 
For they’ve conquered the stubborn soil ; 

And the plet each wears, is his silver hairs, 
And ne’er shall the victor’s brow, 

With a laurel crown to the giave go down 





mental purposes. Persons having such for sale, will notify us. 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1851! 


Tue editors of the Genesee Farmer have circulated in premiums, 
and in other ways, during the past year, over Five Hundred Dol- 
lars worth of the best Agricultural Books published in this coun- 
. These works, on Agricultural Chemistry, Geology, Bo b 
orticulture, Gardening, Rural, Architecture, Farm Economy, the 
Management of Sheep, Horses, &c., The Treatment of Diseased 
Animals, §c., we believe have exerted. and will continue to exerta 
very beneficial influence. Their influence is not confined to those 
who receive them, but is felt by their children, their friends and 
neighbors. They must increase the knowledge, and consequently 
the power. the influence and the wealth of those for whose espe- 
cial benefit we labor. The coming year it is not our intention to 
decrease, but rather to increase the circulation of these works. — 
With a view. therefore, to this object.and to extend the circulation 
and increase the usefulness of the Genesee Farmer, we offer the 
following liberal premiums to the friends of Rural Improvement 
who may interest themselves in obtaining us subscribers. 


Premiums to Individuals. 


1st. TWENTY Dollars, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the largest number of subscribers, at the club 


Libraries and Books will be forwarded per order, j 
after the announcement, and persons or societi na 
own . - leave the selection to us. a oe 
jpecimen numbers, show- bills, &e., sent t i 
applicants. All letters must be paid or free, Subecripites, _ 
ey, if properly enclosed, may be mailed at the risk of the publisher. 


BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, &., &e 
For Sale at the Office of the Farmer, 


The Publisher of the Farmer keeps constantly o 
assortment of the most popular and valuable ie pee 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural and Domestic Ecoatey 
which will be sold at the iowest cash prices. The names and reds 
of a portion of the books are annexed : ad 


American Agriculture, by Allen. | $1. 
American Farm Book. $1. 

American Poultry Yard, by Brown. $1. 
American Shepherd, by Morrell. $1. 
American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents. 
Buell’s Farmer’s Companion. 75 cents. 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. 175 cents. 
Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 50 cents. 
Col ’s Continental Agriculture. $1. , 








be] 





prices, before the 15th day of April next, so that we may 
the ful petitors in the May number. 

2d. FIFTEEN Dollars, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the second highest list. as above 

3d. TEN Dollars, in Agricultural Books, to the person who shall 
send us the third highest list, as above. 

In order to make the circulation of the books more general, and 
to reward every one of the friends of the Farmer for their exertions 
in its behalf, we will give to those not entitled to any of the above 
premiums, 

ist. To every person who sends us Sixteen subscribers, at our 
club terms of three shillings each, Johnston’s Lectures on Practical 
Agriculture, (paper cover) Cole’s Disease of Animals, American 
Fruit Book, or any other good Agricultural work valued at Fifty 
cents. 

2d. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subecribers, as 
above, Norton’s Elements 6f Scientific Agriculture, Allen’s Domes- 
tic Animals, Buist’s Kitchen Gardener, Johnston’s Lectures on 
Practical Agriculture, (nicely bound,) or any other Agricultural 
work valued at Seventy-five cents. 

3d. To any person ordering THimrty-Two copies of the Farmer, 
The American Farm Book, Thomas’ Fruit Culturist, The Ameri- 
can Shepherd, orany other good Agricultural work which sells at 
One Dollar. 3 ‘ 

4th. For Forty, Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry, Boussin- 
gault’s Rural Economy, Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees of Amer- 
iea, or any other boodk or books valued at One Dollar and Fffty 
cents. 

For larger numbers, books given at about the same proportion. 


County and Town Premiums. 


To aid as much as possible in establishing County and Town 
Agricultural Libraries, we offer the following premiums. which 
we hope will aid in the more general establishment of Agricultu- 
ral Libraries in the Towns and Counties. 

1st. We will give an Agricultural Library worth FIFTY DOL- 
LARS, to the County in which the greatest number of copies of 
the Genesee Farmer is taken by the 16th of April next. This 
Library to be kept as a County Agricultural Library under the 
care of the Agricultural Society. 

2d. To the Town in which the greatest number of copies is ta- 
ken, an Agricultural Library worth THIRTY DOLLARS, to be 
kept as a Town Agricultural Library. under the vare of the Town 
Agricultural Society, if one is established. if not, under the care 
<a person or persons appointed by the subscribers them- 
selves. 

As the above premiums will probably be taken in the State of 
New York, and as we wish to give our friends in olher States an 
equal chance in the competition..we offer the same premiums to 
- Counties and Towns OUT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 

us : 

Ist. To the County out of the State of New York in which the 
— number of copies of our paper is taken, an Agricuitural 

ibrary worth FIFTY DOLLARS. . 

2d. To the Town out of the State of New York in which the 

atest nuniber is taken. an Agricultural Library worth THIR- 

Y¥ DOLLARS. 

Inprvipuats will receive the premiums to which they may be 
entitled, for their individual benefit. as a compensation for their 
personal exertions, and the numbers they send will be credited to 
the Towns and Counties where the papers are sent, 60 that the 
premiums to individuals will not at all interfere with the Town 
and County premiums. 

BACK VOLUMES of the Farmer will be furnished, if desired. 
and counted the same as new subscribers. 

{G- That all Post-Masters, Local Agents, and Subscribers, 
wherever the Farmer circulates. may have a fair and equal chance 
to obtain the Premiums, traveling agents. posl-riders, residents of 
Rochesler. and all city booksellers are not included in our offer, ex- 
—— offer of books for a definite number. (16, 24, 32, &c.) 

e shall keep a correct account of the subscribers sent by each 
person, county and town. In the Mareh and April numbers of 
the Farmer we will publish a statement, so that all may know the 
prospect of success, and act accordingly. Inthe May numer we 
shall announce the premiams. 
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Complete Farmer. $1. 
pave ay ene hwy ig mg 50 cents. 
omestic Animals, by R. L. Allen. Cloth, 75 cts.; paper. 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. $1 oO om 
Dewning’s Landseape Gardening. $3 50. 
Essay on Manures. 25 cents. 
Farmer’s and Emigrant’s Hand-Book. $1. 
Farmer’s Manual. 
Gardener’s Farmer’s Dictionary. $1 50. 
Home Doctor. 25 cents. 
Horse Doctor. 25 cents. ° 
Horse’s Foot—and how to keep itsound. 25 cents. 
Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. $1 25. 
Johuson’s Dictionary of Gardening $175 
Kirby & Sp *s Ent logy. $2. 
Knowlson’s Complete Farrier. or Horse Doctor. 25 cents. 
Ladies’ Companion tothe Flower Garden. $1 25. 
Liebgig’s Agricultural Chemistry, (new edition.) $1; paper, 75 ets. 
Liebgig’s Agricultural and Animal Chemistry, {pamphlet edi- 
be 25 cents each. 
Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden. $1 25. 
Mason’s Farrier and Stud Book. $1. 
Miner’s Bee-Keeper’s Manual. $1. 
Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture. 
Poultry Book, by Bennett. 75 cents. 
Rural E y, by B ingault. $1 25. 
Scientific Agriculture, by Rodgers. 75 cents. 
Stable Economy, by Stewart. $1. 
The Bird Fancier. 50 cents. 
Treatise on Milch Cows. 38 cents. 
Trees of America. 84. 
Youatt on the Pig. 75 cents. 
ALSO 


2sets Chamber’s Miscellany. $8 per set. 

*,* These books can be safely forwarded by mail to any part of 
the country. 

iG Orders from a distnnce will receive prompt attention. and 
the books forwarded by Mail.or Expresé as desired. 


Morgan & Wilson, Dentists, 

FFICE, corner of North St. Paul and Main streets, seeond 

story. beg leave to inform their friends and all those desirous 

of obtaining first class of operations upon the tecth. that they 

have again associated themselves together, and are in vvery way 

prepared to insert teeth on gold plate, from one to an entire set. 

or repair the decayed natural organs, with gold fillings. so as te 
preserve them during life. 

To the Profession they would say, they have a large asso: tment 
of Alcock s Mineral Teeth, Gold Plate, Spiral Springs, and quan- 
tities of Morgan’s Premium Gold Foil, constantiy on hand 

Orders by mail filled at sight. 

They can sell Teeth 30 per cent. less than they can be bought 
elsewhere in the city. 

peecomes of their Plate Work can at ail times he seen at their 
office. 
Just received a large stock of Alcock’s premium gum and’ 
single Teeth, which they are selling at New York prices. 
q RGAN. EF. F. WILSON. 
Office, corner North St. Paul and Main streets 
ochester, November 1, 1850. 


Seedlings, &c., for sale at the Geneva Nursery. 


Two year old Pear seedlings,........... $12 per 1000. 
Cherry and Plum seedlings,. . vi “ 
Quince, budded this season w 
OE SS 
Cherry, budded this season with the most popular 
PUI 9 0 00s 20.5 ch 0 60 db eh ct 4 succes te we - 
Buckthorn, Mountain Ash, and Horse Chestnut seedling». from 
one to three years old, at low prices. 
The above seedlings are of uncommon excelience. 
Also, every variety of fruit and ornamental trees for sule at the 
Geneva Nursery. W. G. VER PLANCK 
October, 1850. 10-2t*] 
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xr and Charlotte Plank-Road Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, MONROE CoO., N. ¥. 


HE Subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of Fruit 
Growers and Tree Dealers to their healthy stock of Fruit 
Ornamental Trees offered the ensuing autumn, ing in 
as follows : . 

Apple Trees—from 6 to 9 feet high, all popular sorts, from $15 
to $18 per 100. Northern “i in large or small quantities, from 
5 to 10 feet high, from $20 to $25 per 100. 

Cherry Trees—fvom 5 to 10 feet high, handsome headed and 
thrifty trees, from $18 to $25 per 100. 

Peach Tvees—two years old from bud, free from all diseases, the 
most esteemed varieties, from $12 to $16 per 100. 

Raspbervies— Fastolff, Franconia, Red and White Antwerp, $2 
per hundred. 5 

Strawberries—Burr’s New Pine, Columbus, Rival Hudson, Bos- 
ton Pine, $225 per 100. Hovey’s Scedling, and a dozen other 
sorts, from $1 to $1.50 peg 100. 

Riubars —Giant sort, (true,) the most desirable for market 
gardeners, an excellent forcer, $10 per 100, $70 per 1.000. Myatt's 
Victoria RhuBarb, largest in cultivation, $4.50 per dozen. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

European Mountain Ash, from 6 to 12 feet high. very ornament- 
ai for cemeteries, avenues, lawns, and streets. $25 per 100. 

Norway Spiuce, Seotch Pine, Weymouth Pine, Pine Aster, 
White Pine, Larches, Hemlock, Spruce, from 3 inches to 3 feet 
high, and some 5 to 10 feet high, at low rates. 

Japan Spiraea, (Spirzea prunifolia flore pleno.) from 3 inches to 
8 feet high. from $1.50 to $3 per dozen. 

Spirea Lanceolata, Douglassi, Hyperecifolia, Thalietrioides, &c., 
ke., $2.25 per dozen. 

Forsythia Veridissima, (Chinese Forsythia,) $2.25 per dozen. 

Wigilia Rosea, the most beautiful shrub introduced lately, per- 
fectly hardy. $3 per dozen. 

Deutzia Scabra, Ca Nova Japonica Gracilis, $2 per doz 

Tweive varieties of Honeysuckles, including the Chinese, (Loni- 
cera Flexuosum,) $2 per dozen. 

Running Roses—Queen of the Prairies, Baltimore Belle. Russel’s 
Coffe, Laura Davoust, Dundee Rambler, Ayrshire, Felicite Per- 
petuel, and a number of others, $2.26 per dozen. Bourbon, Noi- 
settes, Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals; all robust growers, shrubby habit, 
such as Malmaison, La Reine, Dr. Morp, Mrs. Elliott, Madam Laf- 
fay, Cloth of Gold, Bourbon Queen, Triumphe de la Guillotierre, 
ke.. &e., $3 per dozen. 

Privet,for hedges, adapted to cemeteries, makes beautiful gar- 
den division hedges. $15 per 1000. 

A general nursery collection under extensive propagation. 

C.J. Ryan being a regular bred Horticulturist of upwards of 
twenty years practice, in the first establishments in England and 
this country, is some guarantee for the accuracy of every tree. 
plant and shrub sent from this establishment. 

A Catalogue of the entire stock will be published next month. 

: Cc. J. RYAN & CO., Proprietors. 





Sept. 1850. 
School of Applied Chemistry, Yale Coliege, New 
Haven 





JOHN P. NORTON, PROF. OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 


TUDENTS are received in this Laboratory as a special class, 

distinct from the other College departments, and instruction 

is given in all branches of Chemistry, both organic and inorganic, 
general and special. 

Every facility is afforded to those who desire to study Scientific 
Agriculture generally, or the analysis of soils. plants, animal sub- 
stances, manures, &c. Students fitted to become instructors in 
this branch of science. 

A course of Lectures, upon Scientific Agriculture, by Prof Nor- 
ton. will commence about the middle of January, and continue 
twoand a half months. This course is intended to present a plain 
and intelligible view of the tiows of Sci with Agric 
ture, which may be understood by any farmer. 

The Lectures of Prof. Silliman on ogy and Mineralogy. and 
those of Prof. Olmsted on Nat. Philosophy, Astronomy and Mete- 


orology, also the College Libraries and Cabinets, are ble to 





Two Farms for Sale in Fairfax County, Va. 


I AM AUTHORIZED TO SELL a Tract of Land in the coun- 

ty of Fairfax, containing 217 acres, about 30 of which is cover- 
ed with timber, comprehending several varieties of Oak, Poplar, 
op. oo There is also a wood lot of I8acres. Of the cleared 
land, mut 100 acres is perm pepe door ve. as is shown by the 
crops now on it. The orchard of about 12 acres, is most thrifty— 
the frait various and select. The place is watered by a stream.the 
two branches of which are covered with timber for a mile or two 
above, and which, within the limits of the farm, has a fall of 174% 
feet clear, being amply sufficient for a saw mill during seven or 

ht months of the year, and would suffice for a family grist 


servant's room, &c.; a comfortable farm house svfficient for the 
manager’s family and the farm laborers ; also a large mew frame 
barn. 58 by 32 feet, with 16 feet posts. This farm is about two 
miles from the Falls Church, eleven miles from he city of Wash- 
ington, ten miles from Alexandria, and 8 from Georgetown, by 
the nearest road. It is well watered and remarkably healthy. 

The second Tract contains 167 acrea, and is situated two miles 
east of Fairfax Court House, Va.. and about equal distances from 
the cities of Washington. Georgetown, and Alexandria, viz., four- 
teen miles. There is about 50 acres of timber upon this tract, and 
about 20 in small Pines and seattering forest trees, the balamce be- 
ing nearly cleared and in good condition for cultivation. It lies 
in a desirable part of the county. and on the line of a proposed 
plank road, in a direct line from Fairfax Court House to George- 
town. The dwelling house is comfortable, and a good milk house 
and other out buildings are on the place, a good well of water at 
the door, and the farm well watered otherwise ; with an abundant 
supply of good fruit, such as apples, cherries, peaches, ke. The 
land is divided, unequally, inta nine lots, fenced with rails most! 
pew. Adjoining this tract isa new and improved saw mill, at which 
there is a market for all kinds of lumber. Any person visiting 
Fairfax Co. will find it to their advantage to call on the subscri- 
ber, when they can be informed of other tracts if cither of the 
above did not suit. 

For further particulars apply personally, or by letter, to the un- 
dersigned, at Fairfax Court House, Va. 

Letters directed to“ Fairfax News,” Fairfax Court House, Va., 
postage paid, will recive a prompt reply. LLER. 
® Fairfax Court House, Va., Sept. 21, 1850. (11-tf} 


SALE OF MERINO SHEEP. _ 


I WILL SELL at my Farm, on Wednesday, The 20th day of 
November, at 1 o’clock P. M., at Auction, 40 Merino Rams and 
100 Merino Ewes. 

These Sheep t have bred from Sheep! purchased of J. N. Blakes- 
ly, Esq., of Watertown,Conn. A history ofhis sheep can be found 
in the ‘Cultivator for 1844, at page 238. 

At my last shearing I took off 180 fleeces, 100 of them from 
breeding Ewes, 60 from shearlings. and the balance from Rams 
and Wethers. They averaged 4% ibs. 

For the quality of the Wool, I give the copy of a letter from H. 
G. Elisworth, Esq., Agent of Woolen Manufacturivg Co. in this 
city, to the editor of the Genesee Farmer. 

Office of the Auburn Woolen Company, } 
Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1850. 

Editor Genesee Farmer—Dear Sir :—Learning that Col. J. M 
Sherwood, of this city, has proposed to sell a portion of his Merino 
Sheep, I take pl intr ding them to the attention of 
such persons as may wish to improve their stock of this kind. I 
have manufactured, in the Mills of this company, the wool taken 
from this flock, during the last three years, and find it grades high- 
er and more even, spins better, and is, on the whole, superior to any 
lot of Merino woo! I have met with. 








H. G. E..swoxrtn, Agent. 
The Rams will be put up at ten dollars each. The Ewes will be 
sold in lots of five, and will be put up at five dollars for each Rwe. 
If these prices are not offered, they will remain mine. 
Terms—Cash at the Sale J.M. SHERWOOD. 
Auburn, N. ¥., Nov. 1, 1850. 





the students. 
For information as to terms, &c., apply to Prof. Norton. 
Noy. 1, 1850. [11-4t]} 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
HE subscribers offer for sale at their Garden and Nursery. 








To Fruit Growers and Nurserymen. 
LLWANGER AND BARRY solicit the attention of all tree 
“4 planters, Nurserymen and Dealers to their present stock, 
which is much larger and better than they have ever before had 
the pleasure of offering. 
It emb , among other things, in large quantities, 





Mt. Hope Avenue, opposite Clarissa street bridge, Rochester, 
a fine assortment of Fruit Trees, comprising the best. cultivated 
varieties. They are very thrifty, and will be sold at low prices.— 
Also, a choice selection of Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
&e. A choice variety of hardy perpetual Roses, bulbous roots, 
flower seeds, &c. A choice variety of Double Dahlias, Green 
House Plants, &e. KING & DAWE., 
November, 1850. 





WANTED. 
YOUNG MARRIED MAN without a family would like to 
take a small farm in Western New York, suitable for Fruit 
grazing and tillage, to cultivate on shares, for two or three years, 
with the intention of becoming purchaser if the place suits and the 
owner wishes to sell. 

Satisfactory references will be given if required. 
Any communieation directed to O. E. G., Troy, N. Y., will meet 
with prompt attention. (11-2t*) 


Standard Fruit Trees, of all sorts. 

Dwarf and Pyramidal Fruit Trees, for Gardens. 

Gooseberries, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c., all 
the newest and best kinds. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., including all new, 
rare and desirable articles. 

Buckthorn, Osage Orange and cther Hedge Plants. 

Stocks of all sorts for Nurseries. 

Green House, Border and Bedding Piquts. 

Double Dahlias, &c., in immense quantities. 


Wholesale prices furnished when desired. 
4. new edition of the general descriptive Catalogue it now ready 
and will be sent gratis to those who apply post paid. 





Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1850. 


e buildings consist of a dwelling house containing six comfort- _ 
able rooms, besides the garret, two cellars, a store room, kitchen, — 
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tee Proprietors of the above Nursery, situated in the village 

of Penfield, seven miles east of Rochester, and three from the 
Canal and Railroad. offer for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Fruit Trees of the most oved and choice kinds, of extra size 
and vigorousgrowth. Being entirely worked by themselves, and 
mostly cut from bearing trees of their own, or obtained from the 
most reliable sources, will be a sufficient guarantee of their genu- 
ineness. As their collection of Fruit Trees now fit for transplant- 
ing, is very extensive, being from 50 to 75,000, from five to ten 
feet high, they offer them to wholesale purchasers at greatly re- 
duced prices. We are prepared to offer great inducements to 
those who buy te sell again ; and to those setting out orchards, we 
can furnish larger amd better trees, and at less prices, than can be 
purchased elsewhere. Call and see. 

All post-paid applications promptly attended to 


H. FELLOWS & SONS. 
Penfield, Oct. 14, 1850. 
Postponed Sale of Full Bred Short Horns and Im- 


proved Dairy Stock. 
WING to afiliction in my family. I have postponed the An- 
nual Sale which was to take place in October, 1850, until the 


28th day of June, 1851. 

I also dectine selling rnd stock by private sale, so as to offer the 
Public, at Auction. all Animals 1 haveto part with, without 
having any previousiy selected from the herd ; and all animals 
offered. will be sold withont reserve. 

new Cabrel Horns Devons,South Down Sheep. 
and Hogs arrive sometime during the Fall. 

Timely catalogues, with full descriptions of each animal, will be 
published in the principal Agricultural journals. 

L. G. MORRIS. 

Mount Fordham, Sept. 16th, 1850. [11-1t)} 

Hay aud Straw Cutters.. 
HAVE on hand Fifty of the best Straw and Hay Cutters that 
are made inthis country The frames are all of White Oak, 
knives spiral, and cut on raw-hide rollers. Price from $8 50 to $15. 
Call at the Seed and Tool stores of JAMES P. FOGG. 


Nos. 12 and 14 Front st. 
Rochester, Noy. 1, 1850. 
nee! oe - 
and highly valuable practical Hive, is unsur- 


[11-3t) 
te: 
y any other in the United States. The hts are 
in Pp form. with full engravings, and ample jons to 
it sive wre tey mee ey am 
try. This is positiv the only ive of real merit to be bad. 
Also, the AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL, 350 ’ 
on 
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PENFIELD NURSERY. 








Mimer’s Bee Hive. 


35 fine ; the most popular work ever published 
culture Sees, tiles G2 c beet ly anal sles, Adiieam to this 
office, post-paid. 


The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper. 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS oF 


Farm Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, Fruits, &, 
eee 
VOLUME XII, FOR 1851. 


DANIEL LEE & JAMES VICK, Jn., Eprrors, 
P. BARRY, Conductor of Horticultural Department, 











In issuing a Prospectus for the Twetrru Volume of the 
Genesee Farmer, the Publisher flatters himself that it is too: 
widely known, too extensively circulated, and too well read, 
to render it necessary to state at length the design of the 
work, ‘Those who read the Farmer are the best judges of 
its value, and those unacquainted with it are requested to 
examine its pages. 

We number among our Contributors, hundreds of the best 








Gen. Farmer Offiee, Roghester, June, 1850. (6-tf) 


| Practical Farmers in the country, and our readers haye 
| through our pages, the benefit of their wisdom and experi- 


ence, No thinking man cam read any number we issue, 
without receiving some usefal hint in regard to the ne 


| ment of crops, stock, or the orchard, of more value than 


price of the volume, The Genesee Farmer is by far the 
cheapest Agricultural Journal published in America. Our 
TWENTY THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS places us ahead 
of all other Agricultural Journals, and enables us to furnish 
a paper for the trifing sum of Three or Four Shillings, equal 
to any, both in value and beauty. That we liave done this 
thus far, our friends and readers will bear us witness, BOPwe 
intend more fully to accomplish this in the volume for 1851, 
The Genrsee Farmer is truly the Practical and Tx 4 
Farmer's Own Paper! 1 will continue to be edited by 
old Editors, assisted by a host of the best practical Farmer, 
Gardeners and Horticulturists in the country. 

The new volume will commence on the Ist of January, 
1851. It will be published in the best style, as heretofore— 
on HANDSOME aan CLEAR TYPE and superior paper. The 
volume will be APPROPRIATELY ILLULTRATED—containi 
numerous and expensive Engravings of Farm Buildings, 
Improved Implements, Domestic Animals, choice Fruits, Flow- 
ers, Shrubs, §&c (EF Each number will contain TWENTY- 
FOUR ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES! making a large and 
handsome volume of about 300 pages, (with Title Page, In- 
dex, &c., suitable for binding,) at the close of the year. 

Ancarnest advocate of improvement of both the Mindand 
the Soil, the Farmer seeks to advance the Rural interests 
of the country, and elevate the profession of Agriculture to 
its proper position, ‘To accomplish this, it has labored long 
and faithfully, and not without some success. Its position 
as the cheapest, and, at least, one of the BEST AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNALS in the country, is fally established, and we conf- 


| dently ask forit that support which it merits from the Farm- 


ers, Gardeners and Fruit Culturists of the U. States. Grate- 
ful forthe une: patronage already extended to the Far 
mer, we solicit aid and co-operation of all its friends 
and readers to inerease the circulation and thus augment the 
usefulness of the ors gg Agricultural Magazine ever offered 
to the American Pui We invite all whe feel the impor- 
tance of sustaining this work, and extending its usefulnoss, 
not only to subscribe themselves, but introduce it to the 
patronage of their friends. 
Fifty. Cents a Year, in Advance. 

Five Copies for $2; Eight*Copies for $3, and any larger 
number at the same rate. 

(> All subscripti. to commence with the year, and 
the entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

0G Post-Masrens, Aoents, and alt friends of improvement, are 
respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 


Subscription , if properly enclosed, may be sent (post- 
paid or free.) at the tsk the Publisher. Address to 
December, 18 ©. 


DANIEL LEE, 
Rochester. New York 
@. B. scorTT, 
Local and Travelling Newspaper and Periodical Agent. 
PIERREPONT MANOR, JEFF. CO., N. ¥. 
OG- Mr. Scott will take subscriptions for the Genesee Farmer. 
STERROTYPED BY JEWETT, THOMAS AND CO., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
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